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International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved”’ flours to your plant... 


and at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling by Airslide* 


rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. 
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You can always tell a well-disciplined symphonic 
string section by the precise, simultaneous move- 
ment of violin bows. Likewise, bakers judge 
Russell-Miller Bakery Flours by the unvarying 
way these fine flours perform from one delivery 
to the next. In fact it’s a BIG reason you always 
get the best results... the same results... every 
time you use Russell-Miller Bakery Flours. The 
word for it is... 


niformity 


“\.>>f RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours 


N= : 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Millers of Superb Bakery Flours including 
OccIDENT, Propucer, Sweet Loar, Sweer 
Loar Sprciat, Eaco, SuNnsurst, GoLp HEART, 
KyrRo., OccipENT 100°, WHoLe Wueat, 
POWERFUL, BaLTic, AMERICAN BEAUTY 
SPECIAL, AMERICAN Beauty BAKERS, 
RELIABLE, AMERICAN Beauty CAKE, 

RoyYAL PATENT and WuitE Spray. 


1 

See you at | 

ARBA CONVENTION 
March 17-20 


in New Orleans 
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Staff of Litr” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour atolls 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 

















of the baker’s art are consistently possible 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all flour to meet your specifications before 


you bake it. 


Flour mills 6 America, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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is a Rural Minister? 


As much as any man can be, this man is the farm community. 


When troubles mount, he is the man to turn to. From baptism 


to death, he is there. He is the community’s humblest citizen, yet 


one of its most important individuals. In him is wrapped the com- 


munity’s whole purpose. He is the community’s character and 
conscience. This is the Rural Minister. 


t y’ r ripening fields brings God close 
ich day to the Rural Minister. The birth 


of a calf or the emergence of a fresh, green shoot 


of spr yn—these are miracles that reaffirm 


the p of God. It is often said that no one 


ong with | » things—plants or 


init nd not feel the existence of a super- 


t 


R Minister believes devoutly in this 


of hi 


do tl mber congregation. Because 

of t ness of the farmer to great forces be- 
ynd ontrol, his minister is of peculiar 

to the farmer as an interpreter of 

the divine power behind these forces. 

trong urge makes a man become a rural 

This will remain his secret, but we do 


the rural community 





so nobly. We know, too, that others who serve 
that community are many—the country doctor, 
the county agent, the country editor, the county 
home agent—the list is long. 

Backing up these people are others who serve 
in different ways—creative processors such as 
Cargill for instance. 

Like the minister, Cargill sees miracles in farm 
life. Some of these are divine; some are man- 
made. Behind the man-made type of “miracle” 
is usually the hard, hard work of patient labor- 
atory scientists. 

Out of that hard work have come better mar- 
kets for farm products and better products for 
the farm. These are the goals of creative proc- 
essors such as Cargill. 


But Cargill cannot accomplish such goals 


alone. For more than 90 years, Cargill has worked 


in a team effort with the farmer. This farmer- 


processor team, on which Cargill is the No. 2 
partner, contributed greatly to America and the 
free farm economy. Cargill is grateful for the 
chance to be a member of this team and for the 
privilege of working with others who serve agri- 


culture—-such as the Rural Minister. 











SO Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CA RGILI 


For free color reprint ultable for framing, write Carewill, Ine., 
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Electronic Brains— Earth Satellites — Rockets to the 
Moon — just thinking about them makes your head 
swim. Ten years ago this sort of thing was only in 
science fiction. Ten years from now—or even less 
everyday realities. 

Even as we read of these fantastic possibilities, a 
small, still voice insists on being heard . . . ““Where 
do I fit into the Atomic Age?” 

The answer will not be a simple one. 

But out of the promises and the perils, the strength 
and daring of our forefathers that have made America 





and the Atomic Age 


great will speak out again—clear, true, forthright. 


Those of us who have founded our lives on the 
bedrock of Faith will find our answers—and live 
peacefully by them. From our churches and syna- 
gogues we will draw the courage to make the Atomic 
Age an age of promise and fulfillment. 


We do not know what the future lives of our children 
will be. The best we can give them now is the security 
of Faith. Whatever your beliefs, start now to build 
your life and that of your family on a firm foundation 
of truth and Faith. 


Build a strong, richer life... worship together every week! 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 























like this Becote® sheet, made at Bemis’ own mill at Peoria, Illinois, 


can increase your sales! 


H OW e The housewife buys largely on impulse these days...and your package must arouse 


the impulse. Crisp, bright Bemis printing of your brand on fine Becote paper 


custom-made for fine printing—-gives you the package that arouses her impulse. 












General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Parade Brana 


»...and on the other side > > > 5 » 











The famous 





makes your white flour 
look still whiter... 
and that creates 


repeat customers. 


Bemis flour bags 
sell for you... 


vopeMmdel-mrelean-jcen= 





and on the inside. 
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, DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS, Sais as, 
We, WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. “Xo. 






OUR VAST grain storage, up-to-date plants and laboratories 
are dedicated to the sole purpose of making |-H flours the ped 


4 
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finest baking values anywhere. And that means better bread 


for |-H users, bread that has the sparkling beauty and taste 


ome | that wins more customers. 


the bt 
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ISMERT-HINCKE( Ming Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CANADIAN Cas WEST MONARCH 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON ro me CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


OATMEAL LIMITED 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


B, Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


D_L- WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour gw WHEY 
| Mills Limited eo” vVilig %Y 

aM x 2h 5, GeS- a 


ROLLED OATS 




















































PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
eee UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR —=——_-ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA. 
. QUALITY UNIFORMLY WEKITENE SINCE 1887 ’ 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
Cable Address : aon ALL 
“HASTINGS” SEY conan CABLE CODES 
Montreal 5 iad USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators ir Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Fulton’s new Ful-Zip’ 
multiwall paper bag 
opens like a cigarette 
pack— quiekly, easily. 


Sell your customers the easiest-to-open bag in the 
business. It’s Fulton’s exclusive Ful-Zip, the bag with 
the full-length, built-in rip-cord that zips it open 
instantly from top to bottom. 


Solve your customers’ “un-packaging”’ problems 
the easy, inexpensive way. Contact your nearest 
Fulton branch for information about Ful-Zip. 


it’s open! 

















Look what 
Full-Zip can do! 


oS 

For shipping cement, plaster, lime, chemicals, 
formula feed ingredients and other products 
requiring open-mouth or pasted valve bags. No 
waste, no residue. Cuts handling costs. Bag can 
be opened in an instant and dumped! 





As a pasted open-mouth baler for small bags— 

such as rice, flour, sugar, salt, dog food 

Ful-Zip is the perfect answer. Zip-opening pre- 

vents any chance of knife damage to consumer 

packages inside—speeds up shelf-stocking time. 
*. 








ATLANTA * CHICAGO + DALLAS * DENVER * KANSAS CITY + LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS ° NEW ORLEANS ° NEW YORK ° OKLAHOMA CITY 
PHOENIX * ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO * SAVANNAH 











Fulton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 
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(‘ream Loaf > Larabes ’s Rest 
Vyti-Strong e Bakemaster 
Mir neapolis 


Vaplesota e Commander 


Au y 


Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone 
Ground Whole Wheat Flour 


Loaf e Miss Minneapolis 


In any Commander-Larabee mill, it 


takes a constant succession of identical 


reports, exactly on specification, to 
assure our millers that 

they are ‘‘on target”’. 

And that's why more and more 
bakers rely on Commander-Larabee 
flours to meet their exact baking 
specifications, without variations in 
tolerance or mixing time... without 
formula juggling and schedule shifts. 
You can depend on any Commander- 
Larabee flour to make a direct hit— 


every day, in any season! 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 


Best e Gigantu 


Fairy Cake Flour 
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King Midas 
Builds New 


Facilities 


November 20, 


MINNEAPOLIS Pouring of the 
concrete for the new grain elevator 
and receiving house at King Midas 
Flour Mills, Hastings, Minn. has 
been completed. The firm expects 
that the receiving house will be in 
yperation by Jan. 1, 1957 

An automatic grain car unloader 
ind other grain handling machinery 
will be installed shortly 

Construction of another building 
it Hastings to house grain cleaning 
equipment, mix bins, and tempering 
bins is also under way. The new 
cleaning house will be equipped with 
the most iodern type of wheat 
washers and other modern grain 
cleaning equipment to prepare the 
wheat for the milling process. The 
entire wheat cleaning system will be 


oper ited 


ne of the 


pneumatically and will be 
ery first pneumatic grain 


cleaning houses constructed in the 
U.S. The pneumatic system requires 
less maintenance and makes for 
rreater cleanliness and sanitation, 
Xing Midas points out. The pneu- 
matic system aspirates the grain at 
the same time as it is being con- 


‘ ved one idditional 


aspiration tak- 


in place each vertical lift 

The new buildings will be equipped 
with bulk flour loading facilities and 
will provide indoor railroad track- 
ige. Much of the new equipment is 
being furnished by Buhler Bros. of 
Switzerland. The new cleaning house 
hould be completed and ready for 
yperation by the spring of 1957. Mc- 
Kenzie-Hague-Gilles of Minneapolis 
ire the general contractors 

The Hastings mill is one of the 
earliest flour mill locations in Min- 
nesota ind n iny of the innovations 
idopted by the milling industry were 
first put into use at the Hastings 
mill, Hastings being one of the very 
first mills to install flour purifiers 
before the turn of the century 
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Aeration of Grain Gives Opportunity 
For Better Storage, Insect Control 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 

Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 
KANSAS CITY Aeration of 
wheat shows great possibilities for 
creating favorable storage conditions 
and better insect control, Gerald 
Kline, agricultural engineer of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, told 
the National Grain Sanitation Con- 
ference here. This system will keep 
grain in condition and avoid damage 
to grade that sometimes results from 
the repeated turning of customary 
storage procedures, Mr. Kline said. 
The costs of aeration are reasonable 
and may even, in some circumstances, 


represent substantial savings over 
present methods of grain handling. 

Mr. Kline was one of a dozen 
speakers on the final day of the two- 
day conference on the clean grain 
program, sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers and the 
Millers National Federation. Earlier 
sessions of the conference were re- 
ported in the Nov. 13 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. The final day 
was devoted primarily to discussion 
of various research projects affect- 


ing grain sanitation. 
Mr. Kline defined aeration as 
movement of small volumes of 


“the 
air 


through stored grain to maintain its 


quality.” Aeration differs from dry- 
ing, he said, because it is not an 
effort to remove moisture, although 


this sometimes happens, and because 
it uses air flow rates which are only 
a small fraction of those commonly 


associated with the drying process 
System Described 
A typical aeration system is one 


in which the air is pulled from the 
top of a grain storage bin through 
the mass of grain and discharged 
through an air duct at the bottom of 
the bin by means of an exhaust ai 
fan. The air is usually pulled down- 
ward through the grain because the 
entrance of the cooler air at the top 
results in moisture precipita- 
tion and also because this movement 
runs counter to the natural upward 
flow of air through warm grain 


less 


There were several different types 
of fan and air duct installations, 
ranging from a single bin to a per- 
manent manifold system which con- 
nected eight bins to a single exhaust 
fan. This latter system was highly 
flexible, permitting one or several 
bins to be aerated at once. Mr. Kline 
gave the following figures on the re- 
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RUSSIAN SCENE — Charles Ritz, 
chairman of the board of the International 


Milling Co., describes Russian flour mill- 
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sistance of wheat to airflow in a bin 


18 ft. in diameter and 100 ft. high, 
with a capacity of 20,000 bu, 

Airflow Static* HP 
rate pressure required? 
1/10 19.5 10.0 
1/20 9.2 7.5 
1/40 44 07 

*Water column inches (pack factor 1.16) 


*Brake horse power 

It is most effective, Mr 
to use air which is 10° or more below 
the temperature of the grain and 
that maximum relative humidity of 
80 is generally set as a limit, which 
means that the system does not 
operate during rain, fog or snow 
Air moves through the grain in zones, 


Kline said, 


or fronts like those of weather 
changes, he said. He presented a 
chart of grain temperatures during 


a typical season's storage with an 
aeration system and with customary 
mechanical conditioning. Through the 
aeration system the temperature of 
the grain was reduced from 100° to 
40° in three stages and reached low- 
er temperatures more quickly than 
did the grain that w turned in 
October, January and April to reach 
a final temperature figure of 55”. 
Grain in a typical installation 


as 


such 
as described above can be cooled ade- 
quately in seven days of aeration at 


an airflow rate of one-tenth cu, ft 
per minute, 15 days at an airflow 
rate of one-twentieth cu, ft. and 30 


an airflow rate of one-for- 


ft., he said 


Cost Estimated 

The installation cost of necessary 
aeration equipment was estimated by 
Mr. Kline at 4.7¢ per bu. for an in- 
dividual fan installation on a single 
bin where the airflow was one-twen- 
tieth cu. ft. per minute and two weeks 
required to cool the grain. A figure 
of 2.2¢ bu. was given for a portable 
manifold system which would handle 


days at 
tieth cu 


eight bins at a similar rate in an 
eight week cooling period and 2.4¢ 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Flour production of U.S. mills in creased from September because of 
October, as estimated on the basis of four more working days. Total pro- 
veekly reports to The Northwestern duction in October was also above 
Miller f nills believed to account that of the same month a year ago 
for 75 f the total U.S. output, October, 1956, had two more working 

nounted to 22,252,100 sack Daily days. 

é ( itput for the 23 working Daily output in October of this year 
lays of tl nonth was about 967,500 was less than the 1955 average 

ick The estimated October production 

The tot October production in- by U.S. mills of 22,252,100 sacks rep- 
US. Daily Average Flour Production by Months : 
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119% over 
19.889 000 


increase of 
production of 


resented an 
September 


sacks. The October output was also 
6.0% above the 21 million-sack total 
in the same month a year ago 

The October estimated daily aver 


age output of 967,500 sacks represent 
ed a decrease, however, of 7.6% from 
the September average of 1,047,000 
sacks. Compared with the 1 million 


r October 


sack average in October of 1955, pro- 
duction was down 3.3% 

The daily average output was down 
during October in all of the milling 
areas and centers except Kansas City, 
where it went up 2.1% 

The Kansas City increase 
ed to 1,300 sacks 
duction in 
sacks, and 


amount 
Average daily pro- 

September was 61,100 
in October it was 62,400 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for October, 1956 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% 


of production. Ad 


justed estimates for the U.S. are hesed on reports from mille which are believed to account 


for approximately 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO , ; 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total a 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 
AVERAGE PER DAY 
*Indicates actual census total. 


75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


October September, October 





1956 1956 1955 
1,166,700 1,001,800 1,663,000 
2,209,700 1,972,300 2,195,500 
8,376,400 2,974,100 8,258,500 
1,433,800 1,162,000 1,266,500 
4,959,300 4,265,000 4 448,400 
6,393,100 5,427,000 5,714,000 
2,646,500 2,331,900 2,346,000 
2,732,800 2,313 400 2,518,000 
1 486.900 1 316 000 1,275,100 

16,635,700 14,362,400 15,148,400 
TAB 72.2 72.1 
22,252,100 19,489 ,000° '21,000,000* 
067 500 1,047 ,000° 1,000 ,000* 





A Miller Sees Russia: 
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Speedy Survey Uncovers 
Angles of Soviet Life 


By CHARLES RITZ 


In an interview with George E. Swarbreck of The Northwestern Miller 


—Flour Milling — 


Capable of bringing a gleam into 
every miller’s eye is the sight of a 
restaurant table in Leningrad or 
Moscow. Piled high in the middle is 
a selection of bread and rolls, mute 
evidence of the importance of cereal 
products in the Russian diet, 

rhe miller is apt to make a quick 
calculation of per capita consumption 
on the basis of a population of 210 
million and to wish he knew the 
vecret of the merchandising gimmick 
that compels the restaurant owner to 
be such a good customer of the flour 
and baking trades, Econo- 
mi have noted that a high bread 
consumption in any country denotes 
the lack of variety foods, This is not 
necessarily true of Russia, There is 
no merchandising gimmick involved 
either: the fact is the Russians just 
like bread and the restaurant owner 
must cater to the taste, 

It is good bread, too; not the best 
in the world, perhaps, particularly 
for the western palate, but still it is 
bread. The texture is poor, 
close-grained and heavy; the color 
is somewhat darker than the bread 
of the U.S. and Western Europe. 
‘This does not mean that the Rus- 
sians eat the black bread of the ro- 
mantic novels and the history books. 
It is darker because wheat flour is 
milled at an extraction rate about 
4% higher than the rate adopted in 
the west, This white loaf is some- 
what reminiseent of the national loaf 
produced in wartime Britain, Rye 
bread is also popular and though 
there are none of the variety breads 
» popular in the U.S., the selection 


milling 


good 


is satisfying. In the huge GUM de- 
partment store in Moscow, in the 
small cooperative stores, bread is 


prominently displayed and finds a 
ready market, Not for the Russians 
is the luxury of wrapped bread, The 
lone loaf with the flat bottom and 
semicircular top is popped straight 
into the shopping basket. No gim- 
micks, no frills to increase the basic 
price of about 20¢ Ib, 

Remarkable, however, is the lack 
of pastries and cookies. The Russians 
do not have a taste for such things. 


Russian Flour Mill 


There are flour mills all over Rus- 
sia and there, as in the U.S., progress 
is being made in the fleld of modern- 
ization. Even pneumatics are begin- 
ning to attract attention, One of the 
larwest mills is that of Kizov Mel- 
kombinat in Leningrad with a capac- 
ity of 15,000 ewt. every 24 hours. 
The wheat, altai, is shipped 4,000 
miles from south central Asia and is 
a starchy semi-soft type with rela- 
tively small berries. No spring wheat 
is available, a fact that saddens the 
head miller, for he would like to 
work with this type of wheat. His 
quality would do better; so would his 
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INTRODUCTION 


“To spend 10 days in Russia without a knowledge of the language and 
to visit only the cities of Leningrad and Moscow does not make one an author- 
ity on conditions existing in such a large country.” With these words, Charles 
Ritz, chairman of the board of the International Milling Co., introduces an 
account of his impressions. The impressions are none the less important. In 
company with 33 Middle Western business men, representing a variety of 
interests, he spent three days in Leningrad, seven in Moscow. He talked to 
that most important ingredient of any country—peopie. He looked at every- 
thing with the openmindedness of a man of experience, the keen eye of a 
salesman and, particularly, with the professional eye of a miller. Mr. Ritz’ 
reservations may be judged when it is kept in mind that the United Soviet 
Socialist Republics has an area of 8.6 million square miles, that the shortest 


distance from west to east is 


5,600 miles, 


and from north to south 2,800 


miles. USSR has a common land frontier with 12 other countries. The country 
is divided into 16 republics of which Russia proper is but one. With such a 
wide canvas, Mr. Ritz paints with bold strokes, but there emerges evidence 
of a keen, perceptive mind that is quite capable of recognizing propaganda 
for propaganda, that does not blind itself to what Communism has done for 
Russia, yet cannot accept that there is anything in the Communist ideology 


for the western world. 


rranscending 


everything else is his great Amer- 


icanism, a virtue that makes him willing to look objectively at what other 


men are doing. 





Soviet Government Takes 100% Profit 


Kizov Melkombinat, despite its 
huge staff, did not appear to be 
overloaded with clerical labor by any 
means. What need is there for a sales 
department, for instance, when the 
whole of the production is allocated 
by the government? The mill staff 
has no selling job to do, no competi 
tion to meet, so there is no adver 
tising department, no promotion de 
partment, no gimmicks, no premiums 
no contests and no salesmen’s ex 
pense accounts to check. It’s an easy 
life to the eyes of an American mill 
er, 

Once the flour is produced and 
ready for shipment, how is it priced 
out? The merchandising system 
throughout Russia is uniform, and 
the methods applied to flour apply 
to all other commodities, from heavy 
machinery to light consumer goods 

The government fixes what is in 


effect the profit through each produc 
tion stage and takes a rakeoff 


The wheat comes into the mill, the 
collective farmer having been paid a 
fixed price by the state. It is brought 
in at cost plus freight, orders being 
issued by the government department 
concerned, To this price the miller 
adds his cost of production, his oper- 
atives’ wages, power, overheads, all 
on a predetermined rate. On every- 
thing he buys in the way of machin- 
ery, equipment and expendable goods, 
the government has already had its 
rakeoff. On receiving orders to ship 
i number of carloads of flour to a 
bakery the miller marks up his total 
cost by somewhere in the region of 
100%. This markup varies from trade 
to trade, but roughly it is double 
the original cost at the production 
center concerned. The markup is the 
government's profit from the trans- 
iction : 

The baker produces the bread and 
on receiving orders to ship his goods 


(Continued on page 





—Impressions — 


Foreign visitors 
for the first 
ber of preconceived 
think that the 
oppressed, downtrodden and miser- 
able, and that they envy America 
and the American way of life 

That may well be true of the Com- 
munist-oppressed satellite peoples of 
Eastern Europe, for they have known 
better times. But the Russians them- 
selves have not. All they know is 
that they are better off than their 
fathers and mothers were under the 
ezars. And there are still many 
people alive in Russia able to testify 
to the misery of life under the czar- 
ist regime. 


going to Russia 
time do so with a num- 
notions. They 


Russian people are 


Constantly dinned into their 
is propaganda, its theme the hope of 
better times ahead. There is evidence 


ears 


of improvement before their very 
eyes. But to Americans, USSR has 
a long way to go before it even 


touches the fringe of American pros- 


perity and well being. The Russians 
don’t know this, and what the eye 
does not see, the heart does not 
grieve over. 


Under the czars, 90% of the popu- 
lation was illiterate. Today children 
in the cities are compelled to go to 
school for 10 years, in the rural areas 
for seven. Promising students are 
selected for the colleges, universities 
and technical institutions at the ex- 
pense of the state and often with a 
allowance of 200 rubles 
a month, equivalent to $50 in terms 
of American money but not in buy- 
ing power. (The official rate of ex- 
change is four rubles to the dollar.) 

Visitors, given to under 
stand that there is much propaganda 
against American capitalism 
that the people, as a result, will be 
critical of America and Americans 
The fact is that the opposite is the 
case; everybody was as friendly and 
courteous as could be. Students on 
the street frequently stopped mem- 
bers of the party; they could speak 
some English and were curious to 
know all about conditions in Ameri- 
ca such as hours of work, rates of 
pay, vacations and such like. Many 
expressed the hope that they could 


subsistence 


too, are 


and 


visit America one day 
Propaganda Refuted 
They are certainly not envious of 


America because they have no idea 
of conditions here. Obviously, there 
has been propaganda against the 
US., and the visiting party took 


every opportunity to refute that pro- 
paganda. Not all of the corrections 
got home: one man found it hard 
to believe that if an American did 
not like his job he could change it of 
his own volition without someone in 
authority denying him the right 
Not all Russians are irreligious 
There are still churches in Russia, 


AT THE EXHIBITION—-Pictured at the USSR Industrial and Agricultural 
Exhibition in Moscow are, left to right, Val Wurtele, chairman of the board, 
Minnesota Paints, Inc.; Alla, the Intourist guide, and Mr. Ritz. 


production. The mill produces three 
grades of flour-——short patent, middle 
page 28) 


but it is the old people and the chil- 
dren who frequent them. One young 


‘Centiaine ia man said that the Deity is a myth 
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structure 


Square, 


from 


Mr. Ritz’ collection. 


1956 





ATHEDRAL—This impressive 
is the Cathedral in Red 


taken 
In the 


Moscow, a _ picture 


foreground is the old execution block 
dating from czarist times. Mr. Ritz 
took 150 pictures, all in full color and 
3D. The pictures appearing with this 


story 


slides. 


We d 
erted 


That 


were processed from the 3D 


not believe in God he as- 


ourselves.” 
ie creed of the Communist 
mbership in which this 

is aspiring. Out of 210 
only a select hierarchy 

six million is in member- 
the aristocracy if Com- 


We believe in 


hat runs the show and pre- 
ikes the plums of office. A 


nditior precedent to me mbership 
a fir ind determined disbelief 
anvtl but the tate “The 
es live for the masses; it is the 
neepti f the anthill said a 
nber the American party. The 
bers must follow the party line; 
people not in membership must 
llow tl bosses without question 
I'he people acquiesce to their lot 
\ ire mntent to spend hours in 
for bread, for clothe even to 
Ze Lo! 1 few seconds on the em- 
balmed bodies of Lenin and Stalin 
the Red Square mausoleum 
Pensions for All 
Y ives in Communist Rus- 
What i the use? asked a 
ul tudent. “The state will take 
us. There is a job for every- 
there i pension for all women 
5, f nen at 60 That is the 
é f nmunism. The tate will 
e care everything. Initiative is 
. oe il destroyin influence 
| | rot a state 
I pnasis 1 on ¢ ipit i] goods, 
de npha on consumer goods 
hey have never had, the 
mis m 3 i drab 
ee tt ye shinit exception 
( tl Actor ind ictresses, 
! ind ballet dancers are 
paid of the professions, 
th teachers The Russian 
‘ lently believe providing 
illiat n the forn f culture 
t lard of the performances In 
B Theatre, Moscow tran- 
l thing anywhere. Presum- 
( t joes somethil for the 
Perhaps it cures the rot in 
] from living such colorless 
Yet t lives are colorless 
rT the erican iewpoint, not 
R 
Rates of Pay 
yp pay i iround $170 to $200 
tk I pension rate based 
vith a top rate for ex- 
if niy paid Officials of $400 
th. The lower the earnings dur- 
the rking life, the higher the 
pension is the rule 
t ot earnings measured in 
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Jottings on a 
Journey... 


The American party visited the 
Peterhof Gardens, former palace of 
Peter the Great, near Leningrad 
This is the Versailles of Russia. Mr 
Ritz spoke to another visitor, an ob- 
vious westerner, and found him to be 
Johnny Johansen of the Norwegian 
flour importing firm of Anth. Johan- 
sen & Co., an agent of a company in 
the International Milling group 

© 

Mr. Johansen was a member of a 
Norwegian trade group, one of 33 
such groups from various countries 
in Moscow at the time of the Ameri- 
can visit 


The delegations are guests of the 
USSR government. They are steered 
around by two Intourist officials who 
never leave them. The Russians ex- 
pect reciprocal invitations to visit 
other countries, where they can 
roam at will since there are no fa- 
cilities similar to Intourist to keep 
an eye on visitors. The American 
party had its quota of guides 

os 

Mr. Ritz was not impressed with 
the transportation facilities in Rus- 
sia. Trains take three times as long 
to cover the same distance as in the 
U.S. Checking over 
Moscow airport, he 
flights were 


schedules at 
noticed that 
infrequent compared 
with U.S. services. The Russians use 
two-engined planes on the domestic 
routes, the machines being something 
like a DC-3. The upholstery was 
shabby and worn; not all of the seats 
had belts, and the aircraft itself 
looked flimsy. Three pilots were 
aboard but no stewardess. The pilots 
take only 30 seconds to “rev” the 
motors before taking off 
ee 
The Russian air Aerflot, 
has a good safety record and a repu 
tation for keeping to schedules. Mr 
Ritz saw no four-engined planes in 


service, 





RUSSIAN FLOUR MILL—Pictured at left is the Kizov 


Melkombinat, the 15,000 ewt. flour 


The streets 


immaculate by the 
cleaners. It is an offense to 


th escalators In 


to 50 miles of 


MILLER 


nougl 


the party n inaged a 


me glimpse of the TU-104 jet 


plane when it was loadin 


ht to Minsk 
o 


American party, it was esti 
took 10,000 pictures while in 
he only restrictions were at 


though 
rs were given special pet 
photograph the TU-104 
* 


iin highways are 


ind railway depots 


made of 


nerete or bl icktop but the 


ire no more than dirt 
f Leningrad and 
ire extremely wide and are 


army ofl 


cigarette butt paper or 
the street and the regula 


rigidly enforced by police and 


ire many passenge! busses 
heavy-duty trucks on the 


but comparatively few pas 
‘ars. The three popular auto 
ire the Zis, Zim and Pobeda 
embling 

Buick and Ford vintages of 10 


vo 


respectively, the Pack 


subways in Moscow are elab 


ind ornately built, finished 


marble. They are built 160 ft. be 


surface and are equipped 
Moscow | there 


subway; il 


Leningrad only eight miles. The fare 


ubway 


It 


Ritz comment 


0 kopeks about 1l2'teé¢ 


s 

“The Moscow 
the Russian pride and joy 
es the people and visitors 


But I cannot help feeling that under 


pri 
tio 


lo 


On 
Ritz 


the 


Leningrad. 
Elevator capacity is 3 million bushels and the view was 
taken by Mr. Ritz from the roof of the elevator. On the 


enterprise such an organiza 
uuld run at a very substantial 


transportation generally, M1 


I cannot help feeling that 
of general transportation i 


t handicap in the development 
country, and in case of wal 


and women. 





Russian Women 
Lack Glamor, 
Work Hard 


Mr. Ritz has a messaye for the 
wives of his fellow millers: “Don't be 
afraid to let your husbands go to 
Russia if they have a chance to look 
it the flour milling industry there,” 
he says. “Russian women are plain 
looking by American standards.” 

Their dress, Mr. Ritz reports, is 
drab and colorless and there is ter 
rible monotony of style in their 
clothing. The women evidently wear 
no foundation garments and since 
most of them are fairly heavy set, 
they present anything but an attrac- 
tive appearance. The women use very 
little cosmetic aid and = generally 
speaking their hair do's are sloppy 
looking, the exception being the uni 
versity girls, who appear more tidy 

It is estimated that 75° of the 
women work, The buying power of 
wages is so low that it is essential 
that both man and wife work to 
make ends meet and obtain a frugal 
living. Russian women, at least in 
the cities of Leningrad and Moscow, 
have the _ exclusive franchise of 
cleaning the streets; they also work 
in road gangs; they lay bricks and 
do plastering; they carry mortar hods 
ind do all kinds of heavy work along 
de the men; many drive heavy duty 
trucks and busses, On the other hand, 
there are many 
teachers and engineers 


women doctors, 





the Russians would be very inflex 
ible in the movement of troops and 
materials 


* 
The same problem, too, will con 
front those charged with the dis 


tribution of food, not only in Russia 

but in some of the Communist coun 

tries of Eastern Europe, if war or 

famine demands the sending of relief 
« 

Mr. Ritz brought back a cure for 

ulcers, The Russians, he says, put the 


if ' nue ec® 


right appear the three senior members of the milling 
staff—the general manager, the head miller and the 
manager of the elevator. The plant employs 1,070 men 
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WASHINGTON-The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has telegraphed 
icceptances of offers for processing 


into 


Commodity Credit Corp.-owned wheat mill; 12% protein hard wheat, U.S 
for domestic and export shipments No, 2 grade into 1,454,000 Ib. whole 
to mills throughout the country. wheat flour, 100% extraction, for do 


Involved in the wheat flour busi- mestic shipment 
ne was the processing of ordinary protein hard wheat, U 
protein hard wheat, U.S, No, 2 grade into 11,331,800 II 
into 20,472,000 Ib, all purpose wheat wheat flour, 72% 
flour, 72% extraction, for domestic port shipment ex- 
hipment ex-mill; 18% or better pro- Dec, 10; 12% 


WHEAT FLOUR 


rs 


ympany 
Bros 


Milling point 
,Malad City, Idaho 
Malad City, idaho 
Malad City, idaho 
oe ea Memphis, Tenn 


Cr wither 


Milling Co 


Dixie Portland Flour Co 
Centennial Mills, Inc 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 


Seattle, Wash 
Seattle, Wash 
Seattle, Wash 
Vallejo, Cal 
Ogden, Utah 
Worth, Texas 


Mills, Inc 


General 


Burrus Mills, Inc nal 





Ft. Worth, Texas 

Ft. Worth, Texas 

Ft. Worth, Texas 

Ft. Worth, Texas 
New Braunfels, Texas 
New Braunfels, Texas 
New Braunfels, Texas 
Ft. Worth 

Ft. Worth 

Ft. Worth 

Ft. Worth 

Ft. Worth 

Ft. Worth 

Kansas City 

Kansas City 

St. Louis 

St. Louls 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

Newton, Kansas 
Newton, Kansas 
Newton, Kansas 
Newton, Kansas 
‘Highspire, Pa 
Butfalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 
Lexington, Ky 
Denton, Texas 
Denton, Texas 
Denton, Texas 
Denton, Texas 
Denton, Texas 
Buffalo 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Abilene, Kansas 
, Rome, Ga 
Rome, Ga 
Rome, Ga. 
Rome, Ga. 
Decatur, Ala. 
Decatur, Ala 
Decatur, Ala 


Fiour Mille of America, Inc 


American Flours, tne 


Penn Flour Mills Co. 
Mills, tne 


Milling Co 


Lexington Roller Mills, 
Morrison Milling Co 


Inc 


Pillsbury Mills, Ine 


Mills Co 
Mills, Inc 


Abilene Fiour 
Southeastern 


Alabame Flour Mills 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co, 





Acme-Evans Co., Inc . Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Quaker Oats Co Cedar Rapids, lowe 


Cedar Rapids, lowe 
.. Grand Forks 
Grand Forks 
Beardstown, Ii! 


North Dekote Mill & Elevator Co. .. 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 





ardstown, til 
Beardstown, Iii 
Beardstown, Ill 
Denver 

Denver 

Omahe 

Omahe 

Omaha 
Wichita 
Wichita 
Wichite 
Wichita 
Wichita 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Aareneee City, Kansas 
Fuhrer Ford Milling Co, . Mt. Vernon, Ind 
Mt. Vernon, Ind 
Shawnee, Okla 


Bread flour 


Kansas Milling Co 


Milling Co 


Shawnee ° see 
**Whole wheat Heer. 


*Export 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
USDA Issues Acceptances for 


Processing Wheat, Corn for 
Domestic, Export Shipments 


tein hard wheat, 


3,257,000 Ib. 


Quantity, ib 
100,000 
160,000% 
440,000°* 
774,650 


80.000 
160,000 
1,643,000° 
160,000 
262.000* 
1,578,000" 
1,060,000 
600.000 
744,200* 
608.000* 
320,000% 
1,800,000" 
577.500* 
4,400,0004 
470.460% 
3,724000¢ 
160,000 
140,000 
1,240,000 
"940. 150° 
120,000 
80.0004 
140:000°" 
40,000°* 
360,000 
340,000 
860,000 
1,478,000 
'872,000° 
40/000** 
335,000¢ 
160,000 


649.000¢ 
162,000% 
1,000, 000% 
60,000 
$0,000 
40,000 
1,000,000* 
120,000 
160,000 
160,000 
160,000% 
400,000 
390,000 
500,000 
140,000 
320,000 


170,000** 
40,000 
960.000 
600,000 
200,000 


2,500, ‘p00 
1,120,000 
1,000, 000¢ 
70,000 
175,400 
40,000 
480,000 


US 


bread 
extraction, for domestic shipment ex 


ex-mill; 
S. No 


) ol 


No 


all 


extraction, f 


mill 


protein 


on or 


hard 


Processor's 


charge 


Bag 


$0.36 


**Credit. Export and whole wheet flour 


flour, 


or 


befor ~ 
whe 


size 
100 
100 
100 

50 

50 
100 


100 


100 
100 
100 

10 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 


2 grade 
72 


ye 
¢ 


ordinary 
2 grade 
purpose 


ex 


at 


> 


U.S. No. 2 grade into 14,814,360 lb 
whole wheat flour, 100% extraction 
for export shipment ex-mill on or be- 
fore Dec. 10 

USDA also accepted offers for 
processing 10,908,650 Ib. of cornmeal 
for domestic shipment and 13,309,700 
ib. of degermed cornmeal! for export 
shipment 

Details of the wheat flour awards 
to mills are appended. The quantities 
shown indicate all purpose flour un 
less otherwise denoted 


BREAD 


Commodity Market 
Feels Impact of 
Shipping Strike 


The tie-up of more than 250 ships 
as a result of the walkout of long- 
shoremen at East and Gulf 
ports was making itself felt in the 
major commodity markets this week 
Prices of most grains opened lower 
Nov. 19, apparently as a result of 
uncertainty over the whole situation 

As the strike spread to the West 
Coast, the price of wheat futures for 
1957 crop months dipped sharply. The 
placing of an embargo on freight ship- 
ments to Atlantic Coast and Gulf of 
Mexico ports as a result of the strike 
did bring some renewed selling late 
in the day Nov. 19 

The walkout was being felt in other 
areas, too. Exporters were reported 
to have slacked off their inquiries 
about wheat and flour, apparently to 
await some definite trend in the 
strike situation. 

Meanwhile, 16,000 dock workers on 
the West Coast started a 24-hour pe- 
riod away from their jobs in order to 
their exact position on the East 

strike. Altogether, the strike 
had tied up 251 ships at ports on the 


i@ THE GTAFF OF re 


Coast 


vote 


Coast 


three coasts by the end of its fifth 
day 
It was the first nationwide long- 


shoremen’s strike in U.S. history 
The impact was reported to be more 
severe in the wheat and wheat flour 
trade because of a shortage of ship- 
ping bottoms even without the whole- 
sale tie-up of freighters by the strike 

New mediation efforts by federal 
conciliators Nov. 19 failed to bring 


November 20, 


Turkey Will 
Buy Wheat 


WASHINGTON 


1956 


The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriciture has announced 
the issuance of an authorization to 
Turkey to finance the purchase of 
$4,949,000 worth of wheat from U.S 
suppliers under Title I of Public 
480 

Authorization No 
der an agreement 
vides for the purchase of approxi- 
mately 80,000 metric tons of wheat, 
in bulk, Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, 
excluding durum wheat. The wheat 
exported must have been grown in 
the continental U.S 

The usual 
day waiting 
can be ents 
under this 

Sales contracts between 
and importers made 
13, 1956 and 
1957 will be eligible 
Delivery will be to 
vessel, U.S. ports 
U.S. ports may be 
Nov. 13, 1956 but 
March 30, 1957. 

Purchases of 
authorization 
Soil 
York 
setts 


Law 


10-13, issued un- 
with Turkey pro- 


requirement of a 
period before 
red into has been waived 
authorization. 


even- 
contracts 


suppliers 
after Nov 
before Feb. 28. 
for financing 
importers, f.o.b 
Shipments from 
made after 
not than 


on or 
on or 


on or 
later 


wheat 
will be made by the 
Products Office of Turkey, New 
Organization, 2523 Massachu- 
Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D.C 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, announced on Nov. 13 an 
agreement between the U.S. and Tur- 
key to finance the purchase by the 
latter of $46.3 million worth (includ- 
ing certain ocean transportation 
agricultural commodities 


under this 


costs) of 


The agreement brings the total value 
of the commodities covered by agree- 
ments signed with Turkey to more 


than $90 million and provides for the 


purchase of 500,000 metric tons of 
wheat valued at $31.6 million and 
10,000 metric tons of corn valued at 
$600,000 

SREAC S&S THE STAFF ’ re 


La Crosse Fire 
COCHRANE, WIS 
Milling Co 


the 
destroyed 


Fire at 


La Crosse here 





three buildings and caused damage 
any settlement in spite of a plea from : . 
the White House for restoration of estimated at $400,000 Nov. 19 
the vital flow of commerce and com- The firm is engaged in the grain 
modities. processing business 
From Kansas City early Nov. 20 a celle ae oo 
came a report that the strike situa- 
tion, coupled with the Middle East FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 
trouble, had put the export market KIPP, KANSAS—Officials of the 
in an uproar. Current prices are Evans Grain Co, estimated the loss 
predicated on the situation, and can of the firm’s elevator and warehous¢ 
change rapidly. If the strike is set- at Kipp, which was destroyed by fire 
tled, prices are likely to advance Nov. 15, at $50,000. Destroyed were 
But if it continues, the report said, about 11,000 bu. wheat, all und 
and flour cannot be shipped, it may government loan. The building and 
be sold into the U.S. domestic mar-- grain were insured, company officia 
ket at reduced price levels said 
IWA S$ 

ales Report Given 

WASHINGTON The U.S. Department of Agriculture reports that 
during the period Nov. 7-13, the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 
4,022,000 bu. of wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement against 
the 1956-57 year quotas. 

The sales for the week included 336,963 cwt. of flour (780,000 bu. ir 
wheat equivalent) and 3,242,000 bu. of wheat. The importing country prin 
pally involved in this week's sales was Germany 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year on June 25 are 43,256,000 bu 

USDA released a report of total 1956-57 transactions in wheat and 
flour recorded by the International Wheat Council through Nov. 9. Tota 
U.S. sales of flour, equal to 311,200 metric tons wheat equivalent, represent 


4,907,562 cwt. of flour (see table 


on page 


24) 
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Montana Growers 
Seek Formation of 


Wheat Commission 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—With es- 


tablishment of a state wheat com- 
mission their goal, members of the 
Montana Crop Improvement Assn 
ind the Montana Grain Assn. and af- 
filiates held a two-day meeting here 
recently. The long-range goal of the 
groups the mantenance and im- 
provement of the quality of Montana 
wheat to neet competition from 
states which have launched research 
programs to improve the quality of 
their grain 

The next session of the Montana 
state le lature will be asked to au- 
thorize the wheat commission, with 
commissioners to be elected by the 
growers. The commission, if author- 
ized by legislature, would be empow- 
ered to ley i small per bushel as- 
essment on all wheat grown in Mon- 
tana. The proceeds would be used for 
research to improve both the quality 
of Montana grain and the market 
outiets 

The two organizations formed the 
Montana Grain Growers Assn. during 
the meet and elected the follow- 
ing officer Norris Hanford, Fort 
Benton, president; John H. Leuthold, 
Molt, vice president, and John Lar- 
on, Great Falls, secretary-treasurer. 
Named to the board of directors, in 
iddition to the three officers were: 
Milton Blackford, Lewistown; Ivan 
Dahliman, Forsyth; R. J. Borer, For- 
syth; Dick Smiley 3ozeman; Enoch 
Land, Medicine Lake; Norman Paul- 
son, Poplar; John Strangford, Bil- 
ling ind Murvin Hanson, Gildford 

“Montana wheat has long been 
yught by millers,”’ Mr. Hanford said. 
“Its high protein content and milling 
quality ha brought a premium over 
vheat from most other states. We 
hope t p e its milling quality.” 


Freight Rate Hike 
Hearings Change 
Asked by Benson 


WASHINGTON Ezra Taft Ben- 
so! secretary of agriculture has 

ked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for i postponement of at 
east two weel in dates for hearing 
ind the filing of evidence in connec- 
tion with freignt rate increases re- 
cently proposed by the eastern, west- 
ern and southeastern railroads 

Mr. Benson said that an extension 
f time is necessary to enable USDA 
to represent the nation’s agricultural 
nterests i iking full and complete 
evidence and factual material avail- 
ible to the commission in opposition 
to the proposed increases 

Currently, the dates are Nov. 26 for 
i hearin n connection with a_ peti- 
tion for a { increase in rates to 
cove! increased costs and Dec 14 
for the filing of verified statements 
ind exhibits in connection with a pe- 
tition for LE increase for greater 

enue to provide a higher return on 
nvestment 

Ir ette f Chairman Anthony 
F. Arpa f the commission, Mr. Ben- 
on said the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture ha i statutory responsi 
bility t epresent the interests of 

cultural communit in mat- 
this nature 
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SDA Preparing to Make Decision on 
Certificate Controversy 


edemption 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is preparing to 
make a decision on an internal con- 
troversy over the redemption condi- 
tions for certificates issued for wheat 
farmer compliance with the 1957 
Soil Bank program. 

Indications are that the decision 
will be that certificates redeemable 
in kind for the 1957 crop will not be 
eligible for redemption by the farm- 
er holder before June 30, 1957 at 
the earliest. 

There has been some assumption 
that hard winter wheat farmers who 
have contributed to the acreage re- 
serve phase of the 1957 wheat crop 
Soil Bank are in compliance and can 
obtain Soil Bank certificates which 
are payable in kind at this time. 
They can turn them in to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. for payment in 


1956 crop wheat or for such other 
wheat crop year stock which CCC 
may have in convenient delivery 


position 
Assumption Wrong 

USDA officials say that while the 
USDA legal staff has found the Soil 
Bank Act of 1956, in Section 105 (A), 
to be vague on this subject, they do 
not construe this assumption to be 
the intention of Congress or the at- 


approval and which will say 
the earliest redemption date for in 
kind payment Soil Bank certificates 
is June 30, 1957. Commodity Stabi- 
lization Service officials lean decided- 
ly to this position, but they would 
modify the June 30, 1957, opening 
redemption date to a regional time 
schedule, starting with the crop har- 
vest in Texas and becoming later as 
it heads north through the red win- 
ter wheat belt 

The crop harvest date and deter 
mination of farmer compliance in all 
other Soil Bank crops are the matter 
of a common deadline. In the case of 
wheat, which may be grown on 
farms with more than one Soil Bank 
crop, compliance with all Soil Bank 
crops is a condition of eligibility and 
no payment in kind redemption cer- 
tificates can be issued until all crop 
compliance has been assured. In 
Texas or Oklahoma, for example, the 
issue of compliance may involve 
wheat and cotton or corn, Adminis 
trative officials say that they cannot 
endorse issuance of a wheat Soil 
Bank redemption in kind certificate 
at this time for the 1957 wheat crop 
until full compliance with other Soil 
Bank crops has been determined 

These officials intend to press for 
a decision on this controversial mat 
ter at once. It is fully expected that 
the decision will be to fix June 30 
1957, opening date for redemption of 


Issue 
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ity of old crop wheat from the free 
market supply, which some specula- 
tive sources have forecast as becom- 
ing available 


USDA 
not 


officials 
intend to 


confided that they 
do make these certifi- 
cates an avenue of supply to export- 
ers at the expense of the wheat pro- 
ducers. The _ producers’ interests 
would be more fully protected if the 
opening redemption date for the 1957 
crop was fixed at June 30 
Consideration of the 


Soil Bank 


legislation is now being discussed, It 
is the opinion of the administrative 
staff at USDA that the purpose of 
inclusion of a redemption in kind 
payment method for wheat was to 
make that supply available for ani 
mal feeding where the farmer re- 
deemed by that method. Now it is 
seen that the farmer can move into 


a speculative area, although the cer 
tificates are not negotiable, by 
of a call on CCC wheat 
old crop supplies at a country eleva 
tor. He can obtain from the country 
elevutor a warehouse receipt which 
is immediately negotiable. This con 
dition would materially broaden the 


means 


stocks from 


supply of free wheat from old crop 
years, although the certificate has 
been issued against the 1957 crop 
year. This would expand the free 
market supply to the extent that 
these 1957 crop year redemption in 





in kind payment certificates for the kind certificates are issued, although 
titude of the government 1957 wheat crop in the CCC acreage proper accounting would charge such 
In fact, it is believed that USDA _ reserve phase of the Soil Bank certificate supply against the next 
may have a press release ready for This decision will cut off availabil crop 
Latest Census from the 1954 Censuses of Manufac in the report are preliminary and 
tures and Business conducted by the therefore, subject to revision in the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of final industry bulletin 


Report Includes 





























Commerce More detailed figures will appear 
The number of employees in these later in the Census Bulletin MC-20h 
. . 4 ‘ > ” 
Retail Bakeries industries has increased 11% sine Bakery Products 
1947 (when the last Census of Manu The largest number of baking es 
"Ae —_ factures was taken) to a total of tablishments covered by the combined 
WASHINGTON During 1954, 4, OKA "Tr , 
. < : Ollse ae 4 i x’ av i o Te ” if we “o 
f 319.8 thousand in 1954. The number tabulation were found in New York 
manufacturers and retailers in the of ogtablishments, number of em with 2,801. California was next with 
bakery products industries sold prod- ployees, payroll and sales for 1954 1,476, followed by Pennsylvania 
ucts valued at $3,711 million, accord- and earlier years are shown in the 1471; Illinois, 1,449; Ohio, 1,067, and 
ing to preliminary results obtained accompanying table. All 1954 figures New Jersey, 1,034 
Table 1.—SELECTED GEWERAL STATISTICS FOR THE BAKERY PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES, FOR THE UNITED STATE 1954 AND KARLIER YEAR 
Se 2 =< T . = —_— = 
| All employees Product | workere 
Establish | estes tw oe mo Value of 
Indust and census ; Ad e¢ eriala, ; 
ustry naus year cei j Number! Payrol) Number’ wages manufacture’ ete ahi pmenta 
rag ber 
($1 ,000) | ($1 ,000) ($1,000) ($) ,000) $1,000) 
Bread and other bakery products, including : 
single-shop retail bakeries with baking on | | 
the premises (S.1.C. 2051, 5462): } | 
Re odbcocdcoeeossncs pepeee 18,714 9,777 1,131,946 WA) | NA) (Wa) (WA) 1,711,204 
| 
IGAT . coccccosccescvesesseocescceocesoes ° 17,91 262 ,983 (MA) (WA) | NA) (WA) (WA) (WA) 
POD. ocvveveccteduases péadéoerateothes ° 18 ,043 247 , 91 SW ,Ot4 233 262 {He 43,997 907 =,a7 1,211,024 
1937. weeeee Corocececovccescocosesoeccossoes 16,874 231,258 WA , VON 10,997 | 65,354 588,18 629 267 1,217 ,065 
1998 .ccccccceseses hidaminecenonnnoesane ipa 8,72 207 , 77 255,71 BY 182 222 fA5 | 47) , TH 580 ,728 1,052 464 
1999. coccccvccccccccosccccosebsovocovees ° 14,483 169 , 978 195 ,AAe 155 ,229 yo23 7 Me 170 ,W 17% , 992 
I9Fh coves eoecesevornsescceresoeeocece eces 7 , 3s (NA) (NA) 154 , 764 | 212,393 543,973 | 436,33 hid ead 
Ni cctseusccnsanbaisssnbesoeees sebears 20,41 189 ,926 279 {TK 166,770 | 240 , 94 621 ,622 | 629,979 1,25) 62) 
3987 covccccesesooeces ocovecvosenecess sane 1,9 154 ,245 299 At 139,013 | 202 ,197 50 Abe | 585, Ws 1,145,731 
| | 
Wihseassceds diate Sekvescutadewtote Ju AH 142 235 216 ,008 128,0% | 187,060) = 462,920 He yma| 1,023,068 
net, diihit cnaddinscedyanatall | uze| 3,99 wu| 189, mo] 40,0} oa ane 
1921. A 32.611 95 424 | ‘ “4 29 | Ae 095 | 515 son | VO2 469 
20 ,02 p , ’ /829 | ’ 
PP ndddeteversterarsevnesssonvabassdicoses 24 N19 1 Ws 68 ,A8e 291 | 132,17 y7 77 | 610 ,105 947 0716 
1914°. ERE ES - e meee pe a me 25,797 RAL 79 68) 9 O16 | 4 OTR 029 | 200,504 402 WA 
Piha aff 5 xt te ti : | | 
NA Not available. 
‘Por manufacturing bekeries, the figures for 1954 are based on employment for the payroll periods ended nearest the 15th of March, May, Auguet, 
and November; the figures for 1947 and earlier years represent the average of 1/ monthly figure retail Dekeries, the 1994 Cigures represent 


mid-November employment; for 1947, 


“Value of products less cost 


“the mexioum for the year; f 


of materials, supplies, fuel, 
"For 1929 and 1947-1954, value of shipments; for «1! 


“Excludes 3,932 “bakery products stores” with no paid employees and with sales of $59,646 ,0% 
*Includes 73,440 employees reported by single-shop retail bakeries covered in the 19% Census of 


*No comparable figures available for earlier yeers 


r earlier years, the average f monthiy figures 
electric energy am contrect wort 
other yeare, value of productior 
business 
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Spring Wheat Flour Sales Lag; 
Southwest Has Light Spurt 


The flour business showed very few 
signs of life or sales activity in any 
of the major areas last week. There 
was @ spurt of buying in the South- 
west midway through the period, but 
it subsided, leaving in its wake almost 
total inactivity on Nov, 16, 

In the spring wheat area, where 
the dullness appeared to have settled 
the most solidly, mill officials used 
uch explicit phrases as “absolutely 
dead” to describe the vacuum which 
existed. Flour prices dropped off a 
cent from the previous week, after 
increases in recent weeks. 

Sales by spring wheat mills were 
33% of five-day milling capacity, 
down one percentage point from the 
previous week, By contrast, sales a 
year ago were 183% of five-day ca- 
pacity 

The booking of flour by several 
bakery chains and some independents 
caused a mild flurry of activity in the 
Southwest last week, but it was end- 
ed by the close of the period, 

Buyers in the central states failed 
to be stimulated by sales in the 
Southwest, apparently because most 
of the trade is fairly well supplied 
until the first of the year. Total 
ales averaged about 40% of five-day 
‘ apacity 

Production by U.S. mills last week 
amounted to 104% of five-day milling 
capacity compared with 104% the 
previous week and 105% a year ago. 
Mills at Buffalo led for the week 
with 122% of capacity, Mills on the 
North Pacifie Coast were slowest 
with 88% of capacity. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour buyers seemed 
to be well covered with bookings, and 
the flour market was almost lifeless 
for the week ending Nov, 16. Some 
millers were disappointed as bullish 
factors in the wheat market failed to 
result in flour buying, 

Spring wheat flour prices dropped 
l¢ from the previous week, but the 
change was too slight to interpret as 
an actual weakening of the price 
structure at this early date, 

The price of spring high gluten 
flour followed the rising cash wheat 
premium last week and then turned 
downward, The bulk price started at 
$6.46, Minneapolis, Nov, 9, climbed to 
$6.49 Nov. 10, then on up to $6.53 on 
Nov. 13, after which it started down, 
winding up at $6.45 Nov, 19. 

The price of rye flour was down 
10¢ from a week ago, and the price 
of whole wheat flour dropped 5¢ for 
the week. Quotations, Nov, 16: Spring 
standard patent $6.02@6.12, short 
patent $6.12@6.22, high gluten $6.67 
“6.77; first clear $5.35@5.45; whole 
wheat $5.85@5.95; spring family flour 
$6.35 @7.35 


Southwest 


Kansas City: All is quiet now in 
the sales departments of southwest- 
ern mills, but business flourished 
briefly last week as bookings were 
secured from several bakery chains 
and some independents, Total sales 
for the area averaged 146% of five- 
day capacity, well ahead of the pre- 
vious week's 14% and the 30% of a 
year Only 8% of the week's 
business was for export. 

A flurry of bakery business de- 
veloped last week, Several bakery 
chains and some independents bought 
a total estimated at around a mil- 


ago 


lion sacks. This business was booked 


at the same price which prevailed 
three weeks ago when some large 
sales were made. Average booking 


amountd to from 30 to 90 days’ sup 
plies. Those buyers who _ booked 
several weeks ago extended for th« 
shorter length of time, and some of 
those who had not booked any flouy 


recently went out ahead 60 to 90 
days. 

Some family flour business wa 
also reported. The nationally-adve 
tised family flour price was un 


changed, but the other family brand 
advanced about 5¢ sack 
Clears prices were steady to a littl 


weaker, influenced primarily by a 
slowing up of export shipments 
Exporters had many problems. The 
situation in the Middle East has not 
improved perceptibly, and for all 
practical purposes flour for Saudi 
Arabia and other countries in that 
area cannot be shipped now because 
of the blocked Suez canal. A dock 
workers’ strike the end of the week 


complicated the export situation and 
an embargo on shipments to the Fast 
Coast and the Gulf was predicted 
unless the strike is settled within a 
few days. Some government relief 
flour was sold and flour wa 
booked to Latin America last week 
The government put all export flour 


some 


on a cash subsidy basis, but this did 
not affect the market noticeably 
Milling operations have been good 


for the most part with shipping di 
rections termed fair to very good by 
most mills. Production by mills in 
the Southwest averaged 107% of five 
day capacity, compared with 107% 
the previous week and 101% for a 
year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 16, carlots, Kan 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak 
ery short patent $5.75@5.80, stan 
dard 95% patent $5.65@5.70, straight 
$5.60@5.65, established brands of 


family flour $6.55@7.20; first clear 
$5.10@5.25, second clears $4.95@5 
1% ash clears or higher $4.85@5 


Wichita: Mills operated six days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
155%, compared with 42% a year 
ago, Shipping directions improved and 
were good. Prices for the week were 
unchanged to 2¢ lower. Quotation 
Nov. 16, basis Kansas City: Family 
flour $6.77, bakers short patent $5.77 


first clears $5.25, second clears $5.05 

Salina: The demand for flour im- 
proved, but it was of short duration 
Prices finished about one cent higher 
than the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections were good 

Hutchinson: Mills of the area 
found interest light and bookings 
small the past week. While some of 
the chains entered the market to 
book sizable amounts of flour, mills 
of the Hutchinson territory did not 
share in the sales. Occasional small 
lots were sold along with single car- 
lots for immediate shipment. Family 
business was off. Directions were fair 
with mills operating at four full 
days and expecting about 3% days 
this week because of the Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday. Prices were up, and then 


down, closing unchanged from a 
week ago. Quotations basis Kansas 
City: Hard winter family short pat- 


ent, in cottons, enriched $6.3506.45; 
bakers’ short patent, in papers $5.60 
75.65: standard $550@5.55 

Texas: There was a spurt of buy- 
ing in bakery flour last week which 
brought the sales to 40% to 50% of 
capacity. Running time remained at 
in average of five days a week 
There were no changes in quotations, 
with the exception of bakery flour 
which was 5¢ lower than for the pre 


vious week. Quotations Nov. 16, 100 
lb. cottons: Extra high patent $740 
7.20; standard bakers, unenriched, 
$6.05@6.15; first clears, unenriched, 


$5.50@5.60, delivered Texas common 
points 


Oklahoma City: Some sales in a 
dull season added interest to the 
flour market the past week. Prices 


closed unchanged on family flour and 
9¢ lower on bakery flour. Quotations 
delivered Oklahoma points Nov. 17 
Carlots, family short patent $6.90@a 
7.10, standard patent $6.20@6.40; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.95 
6.05, 95% standard patent $5.85¢ 


5.95, straight grade $5.80@5.90 

Truck lots higher on all grades 
Central West 

Chicago: Flour buying in the 

Southwest stimulated only a mod- 

erate increase in central states sales 

during the week ending Nov 17 
(Continued o pam 





Semolina Price 


But Trade Not 


The price of semolina dropped 15¢ 
last week, reaching the 
which it had started up a month ago 
and there was no noticeable rush on 


point from 


the part of the macaroni trade to 
buy in, 
Activities were generally meage! 


and business was confined mostly to 
fill-in purchases 

The running time of mills was spot 
ty and starting to fall off. Production 
by durum mills amounted to 108° 
of five-day capacity, the same as th 
previous week. Production a year ago 
amounted to 98°%. 

The price of fancy milling 
at Minneapolis on Nov. 16 was l¢ 
above the price on Nov. 9. No, 1 am 
ber or better and No. 1 medium or 
better were each up 2¢ from the 
previous week, and grades 


durun 


lesser 


Drops 15c, 
Interested 


showed corresponding price increases 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Nov. 16, were as fol- 
lows 

milling durun | it 
o e No. 1 amber or bett ' 

' N imber or bett M4 
ce No imber or better j 
Mediu No, 1 durum or bette ' 4 
Mediur No durum or bette ' 5 
Medium No lurun 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPLT 
Durum products output of reportts 
rhe Northwestern Miller r ba i 
lay wee 
6-day wk Wkly % 
ca pro of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
j in Weel 1 
1645 
I 
luctior 
‘ ! 1956 
j N 18 19 
I sed 
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Millfeed Prices 


Show Increases; 
Demand Strong 


The dem millfeed was 
strong last week in a'most all major 


and for 


markets. Supplies ranged from ade- 
quate in some areas to very light in 
others. Prices during the period 
moved upward $143 in response to 
the onset of cold weather and ap- 
prehension by buyers that the East 
Coast dock strike may cut running 
time at mills and reduce the supply 

A solid blast of winter in the 


Northwest late last week was expect 
ed to give feed business the accelera- 
tion needed to bring volume up to 
seasonal levels this week. Orders al- 
ready have started to pick up, some 
manufacturers noted 

Up until cold weather and snow hit 
volume was just about holding steady 
with the level of recent weeks. Some 
manufacturers reported good dairy 
feed volume, equal to or better than 
a year ago. 

Sales of hog feeds in the past week 
or two have slipped from October 
volume for most manufacturers. How- 
ever, business in this category was re- 
ported to be about in line with last 
year’s sales. 

Operations, which had to be trim- 
med back somewhat at some plants 
recently, are expected to improve for 
a time now 

Poor 
most of 


feeding ratios 
the b ame 
slack off in formula 
the Southwest 
Some 


were getting 
last week for a 


feed business in 


feed manufacturers report 
more orders for feed during the last 
few days in the central states, but 
there is not total agreement on this 
score. A few firms say business has 


s'owed down 

On the positive side, some reporters 
say an appreciable pickup is apparent, 
mainly because of the anticipation of 
inclement weather. This, they say, 
will get livestock in under cover, with 
the likelihood that formula feed con- 
sumption will rise. The prolonged 
pleasant weather this fall has per- 


mitted grazing and outside feeding 
much longer than usual. 
Some observers believe the recent 


war scare, which still prevails some- 
what, caused moderate buying. Some 
ingredient prices were forced upward, 
they say, and this led some dealers 
and feeders to buy and try to beat 
expected additional advances. Prices 
continued at about level. Order 
virtually non-existent 
about even with the 
year ago, and the 
November so far. 


back- 
Octo- 
same 
same 158 


logs are 
ber he!d 
month a 
true of 

Dairy feed demand is moving along, 
with feeds to mix with grains on the 


farm and higher-priced feeds the 
most in demand. 

Broilers in the Buffalo area were 
about steady, and eggs held fairly 
good 


Prices of ingredients were mostly 
on the up side this week 

Millfeed sales were slow. Demand 
from mixers was spotty, with a slight 
pickup in some areas and others hold- 
ing unchanged 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 54,139 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 


compared with an output of 53,738 in 
the previous week and 53,632 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 
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Wheat Futures Prices Down, 
But Cash Premiums Firm 


The price structure of the wheat 
futures market weakened and then, 
m Nov. 16, closing quotations fell 
ff as much as 4¢ from the previous 
week as the East coast dock strike 
tied up shipping and caused export- 
ers to cease their inquiries. As they 
vithdrew, the demand for wheat dis- 
ippeared 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Nov. 19 were: Chicago December 
$2.38 % -% March §$2.40% May 
$2.37%, July $2.25%-%, September 
$2.27% Kansas City December 
$2.31% March $2.34%-% May 
$2.32%, July $2.24%; Minneapolis 
December $2.32%, May $2.34%, July 
92.32 

Cash wheat premiums continued to 
show the same strength which has 
been evident for several weeks as a 
result of heavy purchases for ship- 
ment to eastern points and for ex- 
port via the Great Lakes before the 

inter freeze halts inland waterway 
movement 

In line with this, exports for the 
veek climbed almost to 450 million 
bu., with shipments mostly under- 
way just ahead of the longshoremen’s 
trike which tied up shipping. En- 
thusiasm which was evident a couple 
f week igo regarding the possi- 
bility of shipments of wheat and 
wheat flour to Poland and Hungary 
had all but vanished as Russia offered 
wheat to the former and crushed all 
hope of free choice from the latter 

The price of December futures at 
Minneapoli Nov 16 closed 1%¢ 
lower than the previous week while 
prices on May and July wheat closed 
3%¢ lower. As the Nov. 30 deadline 
for halting grain shipments east by 
boat draws closer there is the possi- 
yilit that lightly lower cash pre- 
niums n enter the picture at Min- 

ipoli 

In Kansas City there was some 

h wheat activity last week. Pre- 

in id inced 1@1 ly, ¢ Tr iding 
va noderate. The premium struc- 
ture held teady despite pressure 
from the hipping tie up and the 
threat of a log jam of wheat stocks 
if the dock strike keeps commodities 
from movil yut of storage areas 
for ery ion 

The tension in the Middle East, 
vhich exerted considerable pressure 
on the wheat market for two weeks, 
wa somewhat overshadowed by the 
dock strike which tied up shipping 
from Boston to the Gulf 

There have been some indications 
that supplie if cash wheat may ease 
with purchases by the trade from 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 

tocks, if prices and premiums hold 
So far such purchases have been 
made only in Oklahoma and Texas 
Such a move, it is believed in trade 
circle A ild ease the cash wheat 
narket 


Receipts Down 


Receipts of wheat at primal! mar- 
kets were naller for the week ended 
N 15 and totaled 5.7 million bush- 
é compared with 6.1 million the 
Veek erore ind 7.1 the same week 
ist yea Minneapolis inspections to- 
taled 227 cars and Duluth receipts 
ymounted to 1.163 cars. Wheat values 
vere higher in spite of lagging flour 
business. Export buying was credited 
with supporting the market, and the 
tenor of the news from the Middle 
East continued to encourage buying 
Spot premiums were up 4s rr ich as 4¢ 
on some kinds. This along with the 


idvance in the basic Minneapolis fu- 





tures price, moved cash values sharp- 


ly higher. On Nov. 15 No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat based on 58-lb. test 


weight and carrying ordinary protein 
traded 14@2¢ over the Minneapolis 
December price; 11% protein 3@4¢ 
over; 12% protein 3@4¢ over; 13% 
protein 5@8¢ over; 14% protein 8@ 
13¢ over; 15% protein 16@21¢ over 
16% protein 34@40¢ over the Decem- 
ber. Minneapolis December wheat ad- 
vanced 14¢ and closed on Nov. 15 at 
$2.34%. The average protein of hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.92%, 
durum was 12.46% 
Mills and elevators 
buy durum wheat in good volume 
and prices were slightly stronger 
Fancy milling durum was unchanged, 
but all others in the price schedule 
were l¢ higher than last week. Sales 
of No. 2 amber durum or No. 2 hard 


continued to 


amber durum wheat averaged $2.64 
bu. on Nov 15. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis Nov. 16 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 5&8 Ib. 
Ordinar $2 i t 
11 Protein @ % 
! ‘ l’rotein “ L) 
1 ‘ Protett 1” i 
14 Protetr wu J 
l Protetr "1 
1¢ Proteir 684 
Protein premium for over 16% l¢ each 
1/10% higher 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each It over 68 Ib 
l¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib 


Premiums Change 


was a little more 
in the Kansas City cash wheat mar- 
ket last week with premiums ad- 
vancing 1@1%¢ in two spurts. The 
trading activity was moderate, with 


There activity 


only about 80 sales indicated on the 
floor. However, the premium struc- 
ture held steady after an advance 
on Nov. 16 of %¢ on ordinary and 
on the lower end of ranges through 
all protein brackets. Earlier in the 
week premiums went up %¢ on or- 
dinary, 1@1%¢ in the middle pro- 


tein brackets and 1¢ on the 
of top protein 


low range 


The demand and supply situation 
was influenced by the tieup of ship- 
ping on the East and Gulf coasts. A 
back-up of supplies was seen if the 


strike is not settled quickly 
The basic December future price 
dropped during mid-week but 


bounced back later before weakening 
again Nov. 19, and closing at $2.31%, 
compared with $2.31% a week ear- 
lier. Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard 
winter was up l¢ to 2@2%¢ over 
December, 12.5% protein was up 
1%@ %¢ to 2% @6¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein moved up a like amount to 3@ 
%¢ over, and 14% protein followed 
the pattern to 3%@7%¢ over De- 
cember. Receipts totaled 528 cars 
compared with 496 the previous week 
and 366 a year ago 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Nov. 16 


is shown in the accompanying table: 
Dark and Hard ‘ ‘ nH ‘ 
Dark and Hard Uy W2.4 
Dark and Hard 2.32% @2.41 
4 bark and Hard i“ @ ss 
1 Ked y @ 2.34 
Red % @2.36 
y Red Ty 
i Red 8% @ 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter 


wheat was reported selling 


at $253@2.55, delivered Texas com- 


Nov 19 





CURRENT FiouR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT,) 
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mon points Demand was fair, offer their export wheat out of the country 
ings were sufficient taking care of their country custo 

There were additional cargo mers. Fourteen ships in storage have 
sales of wheat out of the Pacific been withdrawn and loaded since Sep 
Northwest, continuing the broad tember 1. Ten were unloaded at the 
export business in progress since the Port of Longview, 50 miles from Port 
opening of the season, Offers to pur land on the Columbia River. Moat of 
chase for December shipment out of the ships, with CCC wheat, will un 
the Northwest found none of the ex load in the future at Longview be 
porters willing to sell. However, the cause of lack of ftacilithk at Port 
middie of the week there were sales land. This condition is likely to last 
of four cargoes of wheat to India everal month Crop conditions ar 
two to Yugoslavia and one to France unchanged, with wheat in the dor 
Japan took a full cargo of barley, but) mant stage. There has been no snow 
no wheat. Exporters are at the limit to amount to anything in the wheat 
of their handling capacity Some ship regions east of the mountains. Weath 
arriving early are unable to load dus er has been fairly moderate and there 
to lack of space and must wait thei: has been no damage to the growing 


turn. Portland exporters are drawing crop 
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MONTREAL —In spite of severe 
price competition, technical difficul- 
ties with a new plant and lower earn- 
ings from some subsidiaries, net prof- 
it for the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Lid, inereased from $1,939,579 for 


Figures at Aug. 31, 1955 


CURRENT ASSETS 
Coed .scvepretasnecsesesevennere o” 
Accounts receivable, less reserve .. 
Accounts receivable—subsidiary companies 
lavERPOtTOs «vr dare ls eee eicakhbebisacos 
investment in marketable securities, 

(Quoted market value: 


Tote! current assets 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Bank loant—secured 6.6 cece cece rees 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 
Sinking fund payment due Sept. |, 1956 . 
Provision for :scome and other taxes, 
Dividends payable 2... cis rcccnves 
Accounts owing to subsidiary companies 


Tote! current Habilities 


Working capital 
OTHER ASSETS 


less reser 
1966, $12, 564,000; 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Ogilvie Net Profit Slightly 
Higher Despite Difficulties 


the year ended Aug. 31, 


958,573 on Aug. 31, 


Charles A. 


the board, and H. 


1956 
Dunning, 


president, presented the 
port to stockholders, informing them 


The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Ltd., and 
Consolidated Subsidiary Companies 
Balance Sheet at Aug. 31, 1956, With Comparative 


1955, $14, ‘126, 000) 


ww 


less payments on account 


Investment in subsidiary companies—not consolidated 


Other investments and mortgages, 
Prepaid expenses 
Fixed atsets 
Good-will, trademarks, 


‘patent rights, etc. 


Funded debt 


PREFERRED STOCK oF SUBSID‘ARY COMPANY— 


Authorized, Issued and fully paid— 


less reserve 


15,000 7% cumulative preferred shares of $100 each 


Excess of assets over liabilities 


SHAREHOLDERS EQUITIES: 
Preferred stock 
Authorized, issued and fully paid— 


20,000 7% cumulative preferred shares of $100 each.. 


Common stock 


Authorized 1,000,000 shares of no par value 


Issued 747,689 shares ... 
Surplus arising from consolidation, 

applied against good-will ...........- 
Earnings retained for use in the business: 

Rest account 


Earned surplus as per statement attached 


Contingent liability 


less amount — 


.$ 6,930,670 
4,226,928 


§,000,000 
. 10,048,989 


1956 


1,204,535 
6,232,018 
175,133 
19,337,396 
3,570,589 


$32,519,671 


12,730,609 
3,507,445 
275 009 


595.767 
3°732 


17,497,617 
15,022,054 
3,862,04) 
445.208 
517.662 
15,709,621 
35,556,587 
5,850,000 


1,509,000 
7,350,000 
$26,206,587 


26,206,587 


TEUTTITILITT LETT TT Tl, $28, (206,587 


1955, to $1 


chairman of 
Nor 


man Davis 
annual re- 


1955 
$ 421,543 
6,685,638 
41.460 


3,321,544 


$26,761,516 


o 


133,576 
291,339 
275,000 
$02,799 
595.767 
9,61 


10,808 ,03 


17,973,483 


2,565,363 
347,179 
271,221 

14,525,607 


1,500,000 
8,225,000 


$27,457,654 


$ 2,000,000 


25,457,654 


$27,457,854 


Statement of Income and Expenditure for the Year Ended 
Aug. 31, 1956, With Comparative Figures for the Year Ended 
Aug. 31, 1955 


Earnings from operations before deductions enumerated below 


Add 


Investment income 


Net profit on sale of investments and fixed assets 


Deduct 
Depreciation on buildings and machinery 
Debenture interest 
LOGO! ONPORESE .nrocesecesezevervcesenes 
Remuneration of executive eneere. 
Remuneration ef directors . 


Provision for estimated income tax 


Dividenc 


Net income for year, 


is on preferred shares of consolidated subsidiary company 


carried to statement of earned surplus 


Statement pursuant to Section 117, The Companies Act 1934: 
The total remuneration received by officers and directors from the 


subsidiery companies, 
1956 and $4,030 in 1955. 


1956 

$ 2,377,694 
716,938 
625,108 


3,919,740 


1,099,621 


1,622,359 
2,297, 38! 
233,808 





2,063,573 
105'000 


$ 1,966,573 


not consolidated, amounted to $3,850 in 


1955 
$ 2,379,781 


712,034 
857,923 


3,949,738 
964,900 
207,705 


305 618 
34,423 


526,203 


2,423,535 
378.956 
2.044.579 
105, 000 


Statement of Earned Surplus for the Year Ended 
Aug. 31, 1956 


Balance 
Add 


at Aug. 31, 1965 


Less 


Reserve for income tax for prior years—no longer required 


Pension fund provision with respect to past services. 


Add 


Net income for year as per statement of income and expenditure 


Deduct dividends 
On preferred stock 
On common stock 


$ 275,000 
223,306 


140,000 
1,121,534 





$ 9,300,256 


51,694 

1 9 351 950 
1,958,573 
“11,310,523 


1,261,534 
$10,048,989 





T. F. 


Freed 


HEADS READ STANDARD—T. F. 
Freed has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and divisional operations man- 
ager of the Read Standard Division 
of Capitol Products Corp. He re- 
places for managerial purposes E. 


Archer Turner, president of Read 
Standard until that firm was ac- 
quired by Capitol. Mr. Freed, who 


was formerly general manager of the 
York plant, has been with Read 
Standard for 38 years. He presently 
is president of the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. 





that while earnings of Ogilvie’s mill- 
ing division improved, earnings of 
western elevators and terminals were 
somewhat lower due to low quotas 
and to congested conditions 


According to the 
the year was 


annual report, 
marked by extreme 
competition in all branches of 
Un- 
difficulties were en- 
starting up a new 
monosodium glutamate plant during 
the year. These technical 
the report said, are 
ened out, 


price 
the milling and allied industries 
expected, costly 
countered in 


troubles, 
being straight- 
and an improvement in the 
operation is looked for during the 
coming year. 


Company officers reported that the 


new 5,000-cwt. pneumatic flour unit 
installed at Montreal at a cost of 
approximately $1,000,000 is operating 


efficiently and economically 
Dividends from non-consolidated 
Ogilvie subsidiaries were lower and 
operating results of bakery subsidi- 
aries were down sharply from 1955 
due, the report said, 


to highly com- 

petitive conditions and higher labor 
costs 

Over-all results, however, enabled 


directors to declare an extra dividend 
of 50¢ a share on the company’s 
common stock, which, with the ad- 
dition of the regular dividend, made 
a total distribution for the year of 
$1.50 a share. 

In order to effect freight and oper- 
ating savings, the Brantford and 
Medicine Hat mills of Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., an Ogilvie affili- 
ate, were closed while capacities of 
the Ogilvie mills at Montreal and 
Medicine Hat were increased sub- 
stantially during the year 

The report termed competition in 
the UK “bitter” last year, following 
the cancellation of the subsidy on 
the “National” loaf, and said that, 
while its brands will be maintained 
in that market, “returns will be very 
small for some months.” 


November 20, 


USDA Gives 
Loan Totals 


WASHINGTON 


1956 


The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture today announced 
that 197,773,573 bu. of 1956 crop 
wheat had been put under price sup- 
port loans and purchase agreements 
through Oct. 15. This compares with 
180,134,112 bu. of 1955 crop wheat 
put under support through Oct. 15, 
1955 and 302,093,063 bu. of 1954 crop 
wheat put under support through 
Oct. 15, 1954 

USDA also reported other 1956 
crop grains under support, reported 
withdrawals of 1956 crops from price 
support, and extent of resealing of 
1953, 1954, and 1955 crop grains. 

Of the 198 million bushels of 1956 
crop wheat oy under support 
through Oct. 40,032,948 bu. were 


farm stored psn 156,907,764 bu 
warehouse stored, and 832,861 bu 
under purchase agreements. During 
the past 30 days, Sept. 15-Oct. 15, 


farmers put 35,105,707 bu. of 1956 
crop wheat under support. During 
the same period of 1955, a total of 


55,853,169 bu. 
der support. 

A total of 1,495,244 bu. of rye has 
been put under price support 
and purchase agreements 
Oct. 15 

Of the 1956 crop 
total through Oct. 15, 
loans of wheat and rye totaled 40,- 
032,948 and 449,322 bu. respectively 
A total of 6,999,571 bu. of the 1956 
wheat crop has been withdrawn from 
support by farmers, and through Oct 
15 farmers had extended farm stored 
1955 crop loans for another 
12,520,158 bu. of wheat 


of 1955 crop went un- 
loans 
through 


price support 
farm stored 


year on 


BREAO iS THE GTAFF OF LiFe 


Public Law 480 
Shipments Total 
1.1 Million Tons 


WASHINGTON—The 
ment of Agriculture 
during the months 
1956, exports of 


US Depart 
reported that 
July-September 


agricultural com- 
modities under Title I of Public 
Law 480 amounted to 1,160,000 met- 


ric tons 

Shipments during September, 
totaled 349,000 metric 
copies of shipping documents re 
ceived by USDA from exporters un- 
der the program. 

Title I shipments began in 
ary, 1955, and reached a 


1956, 
tons based on 


Janu- 
total of 


5,663,000 metric tons as of Sept. 30 
1956 

The commodity break-down of 
shipments includes 571,589 metric 
tons (21,002,000 bu.) of wheat and 


16,119 metric tons (35,537,000 Ib.) of 


wheat flour during July-Septembe1 
Exports during September totaled 
196,291 metric tons (7,212,000 bu.) 
of wheat and 11,052 metric tons (24 
366,000 Ib.) of wheat flour 
- BREATC S&S THE STAFF OF LIFrt- 

Retired Elevator 
Operator Dies 

HAYS, KANSAS Clarence Hey! 
75, retired grain elevator operato1 


died Nov. 12 following a 
tack. Mr. Heyl was born March 19 
1881, at Walker, Kansas. He had 
managed elevators for the Kansas 
Flour Mills Enterprise at Gorham, 
Victoria, Turon and Walker. He 
moved to Hays from Gorham during 
the 1940's 


heart at- 
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HISTORY 
baking industry was on display at the American Bakers Assn. annual meeting 


for the 


to right 
Conway 
Amarillo, 


1956 


OF BAKING—The 


two-volume 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





encyclopedia on the American 


first time. The illustration above shows one of the girls in charge of 
the display 


taking orders for the volumes from association dignitaries. Left 


: Jake Golman, 


2-Volume Study 
Of Baking Industry 
Now Available 


Baking 


Economic 


Organization and Competition 
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America V olume 


Development \ G. Par 
Market 
‘ 


the future f the baking 
bread, the staff of life, 
occupy a _ position of 
lesser importance in the 
food industr In asking 
answe! t these and 

ng questior ‘Baking 
belong ! rowing 
erature that seeks to por- 
) industry in the dynam 
rying respo! past and 
n ever-chal ng environ 
American Bakers Assn 
ting thi ipproach unde 
Northwest Univer 

for Social Re irch, the 
profitabl ipplemented 
alysi nd esearch in 
ished { unpublished 
baking vith several 


work and first-hand ob 


types of opera 
irkets 
olume, Economic Devel 
William Panschar, pre 
lution of r from a 
nial times, its emergence 
istry during the ast half 
ntury. th igh its indus 
n the ear decades of 
to it idjust nt to the 
lenges act panying th 
the th and World 
Slater, in the cond vol 
1, Market inization 
tit pre t close-up 
npiex ¢ ronment in 
per ati the pres 
the alternat responses 
to the d in meet 
ration of hallenging 
d the | I ilterna 
lustry | 1} fact se 
‘ ; 


Husiness 


Oak Cliff Baking Co., 
American Bakers Assn., 
Texas; and J. ¢ 


Dallas, Texas; Miss Lois 
Chicago; E. P. Mead, Mead’s Bakery, Inc., 
Koetting, Fehr Baking Co., Houston, Texas. 


reader the two volumes compromise 
an illuminating case study, a system- 
atic, almost clinical profile of shift- 
ing patterns and characteristics of 
competition in a basic food industry 
Sociologists and general readers alike 
will find equally rewarding material 
in absorbing radical 
changes in baking wrought by such 
basic socia] changes as industrializa- 
tion and accompanying urbanization, 
the employment of women outside 
the home, and drastically revised diet 
and shopping habits under the im- 
pacts of modern transportation, re- 
frigeration and _ processing, ABA 
spokesmen emphasize 


accounts of 


The first volume chronicles an in- 
dustry’s history rich in accomplish 
ments, but it leaves little room for 
complacency In any business con 
fronted with today’s changing mar- 
kets. If there were the triumphs of 
timely key inventions to meet press 
ing needs, no less frequent were the 
heartbreaks of inventions that came 
too early to serve a growing indus 
frequently ab 
sorbed the industry to an extent that 
made it unresponsive to the needs of 
innovations in technology and distri 
bution 

In the staggering mergers during 
the second and third decades of this 
century the reader may find much 
that is timely today 

The first part of Volume IT analyz 
es how the patterns of consumer de 
mand and shopping shape the distri- 
bution of bread and other products 
of this basic food industry. Extension 
of this analysis to production prac- 
tices establishes the 


try. Growing pain 


limits of econo 


mies enjoyed by large plants over 
small ones. Out of this combined 
analysis of supply and demand 


emerges the alternatives open to bak 
ers in establishing output and mar 
keting policies. How bakers have in 
fact responded to these alternatives is 
revealed in a study of prices and 
profits in some 50 independent mar 
kets that differed in the number of 
sellers, in size of marketing opera- 
tions, and in a score of other impor- 
tant factors. In contrast to orthodox 
theory of findings indi 
cate that markets with few sellers 
do not cause a increase 
in profits. Extended further, the au- 
thor suggests, these findings might 


economists 


stematic 


prise the basis for a new approach 
the study of many 
istrial markets 


important i 


The study concludes on a provoca 
ote for all thoughtful business 
In effect, it asks whether or not 
idjust to the 
mplexities and rigidities of today’s 


dern baker will 


inization 


isiness and social org: 


Y) dockeumine 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN comeany 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 














High Protein Flour 


GREEN'S MILLING co. 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 1. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hierd Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 
Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalised Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND 





LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 


Hicu Grape Searing Wueat Flours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, t 














FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 





Aged a 


insure uniformity 


To improve 








You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


It pays to talk to King Midas 


To increase 





COTIONS + BURLAPS © MULTIWALLS 
PEMCY KENT BAG COMPANY, ING. 
Kenses City + bulfmle « New York 


absorption 


bakeshop performance 


Or get a better value 


Or be in better hands 


when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














FOOD OUTLOOK—Addressing news- 
paper and food editors, Paul 8. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, said he could see no 
end to food product development in 
the years just ahead, To the question: 
“Can we possibly maintain our pres- 
sent rapid growth rate?” he replied: 

“As we see it, this is only the be- 

Not only will our growth 
maintained, but it will be ac- 
celerated, Just as two-thirds of our 
present sales are on items which are 
improved within the last 
my guess is that the grocery 

1966 will carry upwards of 
10,000 items and that a good number 


ginning 
rate be 


new and 
decade 


store of 


of these will be new, 
“There is no indication at present 
of any slowdown in new product de- 


velopment, Leading distributors tell 
us that they are receiving anywhere 
from 50 to 200 proposals a week from 
manufacturers, Grocery manufactur- 
spending around $80 million a 
year on product research alone .. . 
research aimed at bringing out new 
and improved products, More new re- 
search centers have been blueprinted 
and construeted by food processing 
companies in the past couple of years 
than at any time I can remember. 
“Even though a big population in- 
crease is forecast for the years ahead, 
there will continue to be plenty to 
eat. Our farmers have found ways to 


ers are 


produce more food on fewer acres 
with fewer people. Likewise food 
processors and distributors, by invest- 
ting heavily in new facilities and new 


methods, have also stepped up pro- 
duction per man hour. New ways of 


processing have been found to more 
effectively preserve food with less 
waste. All these trends are continu- 
Ink 


“In addition, the industry is doing 
a lot of practical erystal ball gazing 
into the possibilities of electronic and 
atomic food preservation, Look at 
these two potatoes, both a year old 
and both stored under identical con- 
ditions. One is just an ordinary, un- 
treated potato; it is black, shriveled 
and sprouting. This nice one has been 
irradiated. It is harmless and edible; 
it will not shrivel for at least another 
six months, and it will never sprout, 

“If we should run out of food from 
normal sources, there are the limit- 
less possibilities of commercially pro- 
duced algae from the sea and the 
creation of nutrients by chemical 
processes—-a pill a day, I hope we 
never come to that-—there is too 
much enjoyment in eating.” 


@ A venture in good eating—''To date 
our new foods have provided not only 
good nutrition and economical con- 
venience, they have brought the 
homemaker and her whole family the 
enjoyment of good eating and good 
health. Our people have never been 
as healthy and as strong. This isn't 
all because they are eating better, 


but better eating has certainly made 
its contribution, 
“The future expansion of our indus- 
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in the 


try, the further rise 
newspaper food editors, 
tinued improvement in the diet of the 
American people will all be ser 


tature of 
and the con 


ved by 


an intensified effort to promote good 
eating. I would like to suggest that 
all of us redouble our efforts to pro 
mote this, especially so since most of 


our people have the income to buy an 
even better diet than they are now 
consuming.” 

& & 


ORIGIN OF WHEAT—That today 

commercial varieties of wheat are the 
result of natural cross breeding and 
mutations which have been spontane 

ously occurring in wheat fields sinc« 
the earliest days of grain cultivation 
is the theory advanced by Dr. G 
Ledyard Stebbins, chairman of the 
genetics department at the University 
of California, If he is right, the dé 

velopment of wheat has been far 
more complicated than is commonly 
thought 


Wheat was first cultivated from 
8,000 to 9,000 years ago in Asia 
Minor. ‘The small, scrubby wheats of 


that day are classified as the Einkorn 
group, Dr. Stebbins Some of 
these plants, he believes, cross-polli 
nated with weeds belonging to a par 
ticular type of goat grass, or Aegilops 
growing in the fields. Most of the 
crosses were sterile, but some, part 
ly fertile, sprouted. These hybrids 
having twice the number of chromo 


Says 


somes of their parents, were more 
vigorous and were selected out by 
prehistoric tribes 

Many of these types of hybrids 


probably were produced in the weedy 
fields, Dr. Stebbins says. And when 
hybrids were moved from one field 
or area to another, some of the hy 
brids crossed with others 


From these came the group of 


including durum, which are 
classified in the Emmer series, Dr 
Stebbins theorizes. Emmer was found 
in Egyptian tombs built about 5000 
B.C 


wheats, 


Further hybridization between Em- 
mer wheat plants and a different kind 
of goat grass eventually gave rise to 
the present day common wheats with 
three times the chromosome content 
if the Einkorns. The step was 
postulated and demonstrated more 
than 10 years ago by scientists in 
Japan and the U.S., but before mod- 
ern wheats were evolved, many gene- 
tic changes took place in the Emmer- 
roat grass hybrids 

Dr. Stebbins’ theory is more 
plicated genetically than the current 
belief that three types 
led to modern wheat—Einkorn 
wheats, goat grasses and a third type 
which remained pretty much a 
because no one has found 
that seemed to have the 
characteristics 
oS e a 
BREAD UPON THE WATERS—Two 


Canadian adventurers landed recent- 
ly at Salcombe 


second 


com- 
ancestral 
has 
mystery 


any wheat 
identifying 


on the southern coast 


of England after being tossed about 
in a small sailboat for 56 days while 
crossing the stormy Atlantic from 
Canada 

The pair, Bert Smith, 31, of Toron- 


to, and Alan Battersby, 29, 
of Blackpool, England, 
ketch, the Orenda, past the St 
Flour Mills on the 
Montreal at the 
their voyage. Two of the 
to speak to them before 


formerly 
their 
Law- 


sailed 
rence Lachine 
start of 
last persons 
they started 


Canal in 


the hazardous crossing were Charles 
P. Dowd of Minneapolis, milling su- 
perintendent of Robin Hood Flour 





“Young Bill,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, 


= 


wm eT 






| hm eS iy 
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“started out the other day to buyin’ wheat 
accordin’ to the number of pellets in it, an’ 
the first customer he run up agin’ was 
Yank Caldwell. 
load that hadn’t been more 
than half et up by varmints, an’ 
when Bill says it was wuth 
about 
=, Chicago market, Yank said what 
in time had he got to do with that, an’ 
Bill let out that he’d slap hell out of 
. Yank an’ Yank come back sayin’ he’d 
| \; | Wiha be danged ef’n he would, an’ then Bill 
| 2X sure ‘nough did. I eased ’em apart an’ 

Ua sure nough ¢ eas p 
’ got ‘em friends agin, but afterwards 


Yank had drawed in a 


two bits under the 


I told Bill quietlike that he’d better not mix up grain stand- 
ards an’ hill billies less’n he wanted to get shot at, an’ it 
was safest to pay ‘em enough a bushel to kind of keep ’em 


tame and quiet.” 
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Mills, Ltd., and Robert Kirkwood, 
manager of St. Lawrence 

Their tiny vessel was frequently 
battered by heavy seas and the boom 
of the Orenda was snapped during a 
storm. About 500 miles off the south- 


western tip of England the ketch was 
spotted by the Liberian freighter 
Mariblanca. Captain Leonidas An- 
gelides of the Mariblanca begged the 


two adventurers, who had nothing 
solid to eat for five days, to ride into 
port aboard his vessel. When they 
refused, he gave them provisions to 


continue their voyage 

In telling of the encounter to news- 
men, Captain Angelides credited gifts 
of Canadian wheat to his native 
Greece with enabling him to become 
a ship’s master. He explained: “I am 
doubly proud as a Greek sailor to 
have been of assistance to Canadians, 
whose country saved so many Greeks 


during the their 
gifts of wheat 

“At that time I was a 
who had to borrow 
from his friends to 
ticket. Without that (¢ 
I would not be a 
day.” 


postwar years by 
poor boy 
nautical books 
study for his 
‘anadian wheat 
ship’s captain to- 


te * * 

4&2 2An Illinois farmer, Walter H. 
Fillager, has promised to reserve a 
sizable, early American artifact for 
posterity, if he can put it back to- 
gether. It’s a chunk of limestone rock 
about 15 ft. one way and 7 ft. the 
other, used at one time by Indians 
to grind cornmeal. When progress in 
the form of a new highway threaten- 
ed to do away with the slab in 1940, 
Mr. Fillager, who lives near Green- 
field, had it hauled to his farm. Un- 
fortunately, the early American 
“flour mill” was broken into two 
pieces during the journey, but Mr. 
Fillager thinks he can cement the 
pieces together. 


® + a 

Long Island, New York, has more 
wind-powered gristmills than any 
other part of the U.S., according to 
a writer for Royle Forum who counts 
11, all of the smock or petticoat 
type. No post mills are now found 
in this country, says this informant 


HEY THE DUSTY MILLER 
Hey, the dusty miller 

With his dusty coat; 
He will win a shilling 

Or he spend a groat. 


Dusty was the coat, 

Dusty was the color; 
Dusty was the kiss 

That I got frae the miller 


Hey, the dusty miller 
And his dusty sack; 
Leeze me on the calling, 
Fills the dusty peck; 
Fills the dusty peck, 
Brings the dusty siller. 
I wad gie my coatie 
For the dusty miller. 


Robert Burns 
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GRAIN SANITATION PROGRESS 


HE program of the Second National Grain 
ss Sanitation Conference in Kansas City 
highlight substantial 
clean wheat program during the past 


some 


gains 
lade in the 


year. Some of these major achievements might 
be listed as follows 
l The acceptance by the Department of 


Agriculture and Credit Corp. of 
the Food and Drug Administration standards for 
neorporation in the loan program and willing- 
ness to take the financial loss on the new tighter 


the Commodity 


heat sanitation standards through automatic 
conversion of substandard wheat to animal feed 
use 
2 he reasonable attitude of the Food and 
Drug Administration in the handling of enforce- 
ment policies under the new standards 
3. The vast and vigorous effort among fed- 


eral and state workers to bring 
of the clean grain program to the 
noteworthy that nearly two score 
the conference 


that all 


extension service 


nome tne tact 


vere present at 


While no one would want to boast 


rail nitation problems have now been met and 
conquered, it obvious that there has been pro- 
re toward the goal and that a co-operative 
pirit is in a large measure responsible. As Lloyd 
Case, director of the Grain Division of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, remarked at the san- 


itation meeting in recalling early fears of dis- 


ister in th program ‘Restraint, common sense 
ind willingne to work together have pulled us 
through safe thus far and promise well for the 
future 

The Kar City conference differed some- 
vnat from the first such meeting a year ago 
There were many more industry representatives 
it the working level” of sanitation among the 
50 who attended this year, and the degree of 


ittention that was paid to the speakers on the 


program was exceedingly high for a meeting of 
this kind. Many wheat and corn milling firms were 
represented, as well as a large number of grain 
elevator operators, big and small. They received 
i broad view of all current aspects of the sani 
tation problem and a summary of the latest re- 


earch in the field 
For the 


oth peration 


completeness of the program and its 
due the joint 
Millers 
National Federation, and particu- 


much credit is 


Association of Operative 


larly George Wagner, chairman of the federation 
nitation committee, and Herman Steen, Her- 
in Fakler and Donald Eber, among the officials 
{i the two ciations 


\ TURN TO THE RIGHT 


AM New a publication of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, appraises the 
result of the definite 


presidential election as a 


turning away from the socialist follies of recent 
time 
On election day writes the editor of NAM, 
America came to one of those turning points in 
the road where her people had to decide whether 
to take a right or left fork. When the oratory of 
he impaig the platforms of the opposing par- 
tie ind the personalities and beliefs of the two 
indidates f presideni were boiled down, the 
choice was one of depending primarily on govern- 
ment plannis direction and financing to carry 


the natior individual 


initiative of the people with a minimum of govern- 


forward, or on relying on 


ment interference and control 
One candidate and his party frankly advo 
ited more ernment action in the social and 
ic fields, without worrying too much about 
budgetary r fiscal considerations. The other 
promised a reversal of the trend to bigger and 
bigger central government, a balanced budget, 
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and dependence on the operations of 
prise for the achievement of 
gains 


free enter 
ocial and economic 


“It is doubtful that most voters saw the choice 
this clearly. To analyze the intricate philosophic 
considerations which lie behind the attitudes of 
the opposing parties and candidates is an intel- 
lectual exercise to which many people do not care 
to subject themselves. Instead they tend to follow 


leadership in which they have confidence and 
which they believe will do the right thing in 
whatever circumstances m4 ¥\ arise Some are 


dyed-in-the-wool party followers, who by birth o1 
tradition their trust in one 
other and are swayed little if 
arguments. Others follow an 
whose name may be Eisenhower 


place party or the 
at all by opposing 
individual leader 
Stevenson, Lipp 
man, Reuther, Winchell, or plain Joe Smith, and 
whose opinions automatically become their opin 
ions. Still others take their guidance from organi 
zations, such as labor unions, civic groups, religi 
associations of businessmen 

“The AFL-CIO, through its 
tee on Political Education, went all the way for 
the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket. It 
money, propaganda and, most 


ous bodies, o1 


so-called Commit 


poured in 
important of all 
manpower at an unprecedented rate. But 
hower and Nixon ran strong even in the highly 
industrialized 


Kisen 
sections of the country where the 
unions are supposed to have their maximum in 
fluence. Obviously, vast numbers of union mem 
bers have more confidence in the leadership ol 
the president than they have in the leadership of 
their unions. What effect the union activity had 
on local, state and congressional contests is some 
thing those interested would do well to analyze 
district by district and even precinct by precinct 

“However, to assume from the results of the 
presidential contest that the unions are politically 
ineffective would be a major error. If those who 
fear the objectives of union political ambitions 
now relax in the fallacious belief the union bubble 
has burst, they are likely to have a rude awaken 
ing sometime in the not too distant future 


“The pre-occupation with politics of most of 
the top union leaders is ineradicable. The political 
machine they have constructed is here to stay 
It will be more widespread and more effective in 
1958 than it was in 1956. In 1960, 
hower will not be on the ballot 
confidence of 


effective still. 


when Eisen 
to command the 
union members, it may be more 

“Politics has become a year-round job in this 
country, every day of every year. The only 


truly representative government can be preserved 


way 


is for every citizen, and particularly those groups 
and organizations who are in a position to lead 
in our communities, to be interested and active in 
politics between elections as well as at campaign 
time.’ 


GREAD 16 THE STAFF OF re 


THE NEED FOR TAX REDUCTION 

N prosperity government deficits lead to infla- 
| tion. The Committee for Economic Development 
has had this in mind from the beginning in urging 
the adoption of what it calls the stabilizing budget 
policy. Under this policy, federal tax rates would 
be set high enough to balance the cash budget, or 
to yield a moderate surplus, under conditions of 
high employment, that is, 
roughly 96% of the labor force. This policy, it is 
believed, would foster discipline in government 


when employment is 





21 


spending by adhering to the . balanced budget 


principle. It 
budget to make the economy stable 


would harness the influence of the 
Deficits would 
be incurred during periods of large unemployment 
but surpluses would be realized when employment 
96%. In this the federal 


would tend to stimulate demand when depression 


exceeds way budget 
exists and to restrain it when inflation prevails 
It would provide for debt reduction at times when 
debt reduction is needed most. It would avoid the 
unsettling effects of frequent changes in tax rates 
on business and personal planning 

Most of the increased tax receipts which result 
from economic growth should be returned to the 
CED does 
not propose to tie the hands of the executive and 


taxpayer in the form of tax reductions 


the Congress in formulating expenditure pro 
that 


carefully serutinized 


grams. It believes, however every new ex 


penditure program should be 


ind should be undertaken only after the advan 


tages of a tax reduction of similar magnitude are 


explicitly weighed against the need for the new 


program 
One major emphasis in the CED policy is on 


tax reduction as growth proceeds. Taxes ire 


considered to be much too high, If 


current levels indefinitely 


continued at 
they would hurt incen 
tives to work would 


to save and to invest. They 


thus forces which make for 


economic growth. By the same token 


undermine the very 
reform of 
the tax structure can make a major contribution 
to growth incentives and, therefore, to the control 
of inflation over the long run—by stimulating ef 
fort, by encouraging risk-taking 


business 


and by increasing 
investment 
Cam 


In times of high prosperity,” declares J 


eron Thomson, vice chairman of CED, “debt re 
duction is essential, However, we must strike a 
proper balance between debt reduction and tax 


reduction, and the needs of the economy. I would 


caution reduction too 


there 


delaying tax 
first, 
inevitable tendency for 


against long 


on two grounds because will be an 


increased expenditures to 


nibble away at the larger tax receipts which 


growth will provide; second, because the longer 


tax rates remain at their present levels, the more 


likely it is that they will cut down on our growth 
potential 


BHEAO (8 THE STAFF ‘ ve 


THE HOLE IN THE DOUGHNUT 


HE Times of London concerns itself pontifie 
-_ ally. not, of course, in its lead editorial, 
but in the fourth spot on the page with the hole 
in the doughnut. Britain's baking industry, it ap 


pears, is about to reduce the size of the aperture’s 


diameter from five-eighths of an inch to three 


eighths 
“This re 


has been 


thunders the Times, 
that eaters of the 
better grip on it 
urely is the mot 


volutionary step 


decreed in order 


delicacy will be able to get a 


when they dip it—‘dunk 
in coffee.’ 


The Times concedes 


juste”? 


that, though the new look 
in doughnuts will need getting used to, “the essen 
tial ingredients of the thing, the doughnuttishness 
of the doughnut, will remain 
Thus the 


really 


Times is 
of the 
and not upon anything so insubstantial 


editorial concern of the 


Visited upon the substantial part 
doughnut 
and perhaps unsocial as the convenience of dunk 
ers. Indeed, the editor might have protested in so 
many words that he is bestowing his anxiety upon 
something wholly substantive in drawing attention 
to the hole that isn’t there. Should he not admit 
of the possibility that the British baker, in shrink 
ing the hole, is not sarily 


nec kimping on the 


dough? This could easily be deduced by applying 


the mathematical theorem familiar to American 


bakers that 
the cubic content of 


as the diameter of the hole decreases 
the doughnut increases, or 
the simpler ancillary propsaition, stated by Euclid 


that dough abhors a vacuum? 
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Foreign Commentary... ny George E. Swarbreek 





Cartels and Rings 


Flour millers in foreign countries 
ire able to band together to improve 
their interests with far greater free- 
dom than is allowable in the U.S. or 
Canada 

The German industry, for instance, 
works closely together almost to the 
point of operating a cartel so that 
vhat trade there is can be handled 

profitable basis, The British 
trade, through the Millers Mutual 
Assn., the brain child of the late 
James V. Rank, has a fairly tight 
organization that succeeded in clos- 
ing up redundant mills some 25 years 
ico. The system works well and is 
flexible enough to allow an occa- 
ional breakaway as in the recent 
price war. 

The Socialist party in Britain has 
talked of investigating the flour mill- 
ing industry to determine if monop- 
oly practices are in existence, but 
the talk never came to ‘anything. 
One reason may be that the cooper- 
itive movement, a major flour pro- 
ducer, is also a strong supporter of 
the Socialist party. Investigations 
might involve the cooperatives; there 
vas at one time some talk of na- 
tionalizing the flour trade but that 
died a speedy death, probably for the 
ame reason. Socialists only nation- 
alize the other fellow's property, not 
their own, 

Now there comes news from Swe- 
den that a number of big, private 
flour mills have agreed to sell and 
distribute their output jointly 
through a newly established corpor- 
ition 

This corporation, Mjolforsaljnings 
AB, is owned by AB Kvarnintressen- 
ter, Kvarn AB JGS and a group 
operating as AB Riksmijol. 

The new corporation, it is esti- 
mated, will control 60% of the flour 
trade in Sweden, 


Argentina 


Argentina is likely to be a more 
foreeful competitor in the European 
wheat market within the next few 
months. The reason? Brazil, hitherto 
the country's largest customer, has 
witehed its demand to the US. 
Wheat is being supplied by the 
American authorities under a Public 
Law 480 deal, but the contract ties 
Brazil to the U.S. for several years, 

There are signs that the Argen- 
tinian grain trade will become more 
competitive, Oats, barley, rye and 


on a 





AUSTRALIAN F.A.Q. 
STANDARD DISCUSSED 


CANBERRA—Future methods of 
marketing Australian wheat are be- 
ing closely examined under govern- 
ment auspices, One of the main items 
discussed is the possibility of a 
change from the present system of 
marketing on a falr average quality 
basis to marketing on a basis of 
grade. Wheat growers are said to be 
veering in favor of this change, 
though there has been considerable 
opposition in the past, Overseas buy- 
ers, too, are pressing the Australians 
to make the change. Working on a 
grade basis, it is suggested, could 
win new markets for first grade 
Australian wheat and induce farmers 
to grow high protein grain. 





linseed will revert to the private 
trade effective Jan. 1, 1956. Farmers 
will be permitted to accept the mini 
mum price or take their chances on 
the open market. No decision has 
been made about wheat or corn, but 
it is likely that trade in these wil] 
be eased, too. 


Austrian Output 


In 1946, Austrian farm production 
covered nearly 40% of the nation’s 
food requirement. Now, 85% of the 
need is met by domestic producers 


Grain deliveries have doubled in 
volume and quality is much im 
proved. Consequently, there is a 
smaller demand for imported sup 
plies. 


Swiss Imports 


Switzerland is going to need con 
siderably more imported wheat. Bad 
weather last summer wrought havoc 
among all crops. Two thirds of the 
new import demand has been cov 
ered by Canada and that source j 
in the favored spot for more busines 


Israeli Record 


A 10,000 ton American grain ship 
the Flora C., has been unloaded at 
the Israeli port of Haifa in just over 
73 hours. This is the first vessel with 
a contract stipulating an unloading 
rate of 3,000 tons in 24 hours. 

Due to the increase in speed, the 


importer will earn an _ additional 
$1,000 dispatch money aside from the 
up to $4 ton saving on freight accru- 
ing from the rapid unloading facili- 
ties provided by the recently-con- 
structed Dagon grain terminal. 

The tallest commercial building in 
Israel, the terminal was completed 
last year after three years of work. 
It can hold 20,000 tons of grain 


BREAD iG THE STAFF fr ure 


Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG While export clear- 
ances of Canadian flour for the week 
ended Nov. 15, equivalent to 583,000 
bu., were roughly 70% smaller than 
the week previous, the combined 
outward movement of wheat and 
flour amounted to slightly more than 
6,100,000 bu. or 400,000 over the pre- 
vious week. More than one-third of 
the aggregate cleared to Germany. 

The latest figures showed 236,000 
bu. in the form of flour cleared to 
International Wheat Agreement des- 
tinations and 347,000 for Class 2 
countries. Comparative totals for the 
week previous were equivalent to 
616,000 and 1,433,000 bu., respective- 
ly. 

Exports of wheat only were 5,526,- 
000 bu. compared with some 3,650,- 
000 for the week ended Nov. 8. Two 
IWA signatories were destinations 
for 908,000 bu. German ports were 
to unload 703,000 bu. and Nether- 





U.K. Pact Aims to Increase 
Australian Wheat, Flour Sale 


LONDON—The British, under an 
agreement made by the government 
are to give the Australians the op 
portunity to sell 750,000 tons of 
wheat and flour annually for each of 
the next five years on the U.K 
ket. Sales will be on commercial 
terms, and buying will be carried out 
through regular trade channels 

The quantity involved is about 130 
000 tons over the 1955 import figure 
The grain importing and flour mill 
ing trades, it is understood, were 
consulted by the government and the 
private interests concerned have 
agreed to seek ways and means of 
increasing Australia’s trade in the 
U.K. by at ieast 20% 

The U.K. government, it is pointed 
out, has no intention of interfering 
in the working of the grain trade to 
insure that the agreement is carried 
out. The market was decontrolled in 
December, 1953, and there is no in 
tention of upsetting the present sys 
tem. However, British grain import 
ers and millers will have to deal with 
the official selling agency, the Aus 
tralian Wheat Board. 

Since decontrol, the Australian 
share of the British wheat and flour 
market has declined considerably 
The anxiety to raise the import fig- 
ures stems from the need to examine 
trade generally between the two 
countries since the Australians 
threatened to cut back their pur- 
chases of British manufactured goods 
unless they were able to sell more 
wheat and flour. 

The Australian share of the mar 
ket declined for a variety of reasons 
One is that Australia grows a soft, 


mar- 


weak type of wheat similar to that 
now grown on an increasing scale in 
Britain. Moreover, soft wheat can be 
imported from France at a lower 
cost because of the shorter haul. The 
Australians, on occasion, were so 
out of line price wise that soft wheat 
has been imported from the U.S 

The British have also complained 
repeatedly about the selling methods 
adopted by the Australian Wheat 
Board. The board would only sell in 
cargo or half cargo lots, amounts 
beyond the buying capacity of many 
small millers who were anxious to 
use Australian wheat in their grists 
Suggestions were made that the 
Australians should store wheat in the 
U.K. so that it could be sold in small 
parcels at the ruling market price 
on the day of sale. This the Aus- 
tralians refused to do 

Whether the agreement entered 
into by the government can be im- 
plemented is the subject of discussion 
in British milling circles. All im- 
ported wheat is bought on a com- 
petitive price basis and up to now 
the Australians have not been strict- 
ly competitive. Prices will have to 
be lower if Australian wheat and 
flour is to move into the U.K. mar- 
ket at the rate the government ex- 
pects. If more wheat can be brought 
forward to anticipate the demand, 
then there is a chance that the Aus- 
tralians will improve their stake in 
the market. 

Traders point out that the govern- 
ment has no means at its command 
for compelling the trade to buy Aus- 
tralian; it is up to the Australians 
to improve their sales effort 
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Thomas C. Melville 


APPOINTED — Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, has announced the 
appointment of Thomas C. Melville 
as assistant manager of sales pro- 
motion and advertising for the com- 
pany’s Fleischmann Division. After 
service in the U.S. Navy from 1944 
to 1946, Mr. Melville was graduated 
from Boston University’s School of 
Public Relations, where he received 
a B.S. degree in Journalism. He is 
also a graduate of the 20-week course 
in baking at the American Institute 
of Baking, where he was elected 
class president. Mr. Melville joined 
Fleischmann in 1951 and after work- 
ing as extra route salesman, route 
salesman and sales representative, in 
Portland, Maine and Boston, Mass., 
he was made branch manager in Mil- 
waukee. 





lands the balance. Class 2 wheat ex- 
port clearances amounted to 4,618,- 
000 bu. and included 1,612,000 for the 
U.K.; 1,325,000 for Germany; 806,000 
for Netherlands; 423,000 for Peru; 
346,000 for Japan, and 87,000 bu. for 
Portuguese East Africa. The small 
remainder cleared to Belgium 


BREAD IS THE GTAFF OF Lirft— 


Charles Ritz to 
Address Export 
Men in Canada 


TORONTO Charles Ritz, presi 
dent, Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 
is to address Canadian millers at a 
luncheon in Toronto Nov. 23. The 
luncheon will be part of the program 
for the annual meeting of the Ca- 
nadian Flour Export Committee 
which was organized four years ago 
to represent all Canadian mills on 
export matters 

Chairman of the group is Herbert 
H. Parker, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co 
Ltd., Montreal. The secretary is 
Harry J. Dowsett of the Ontario 
Flour Millers Assn 


BREAD (8 THE GTAFF OF Lire 


Roy J. Ross, Baking 
Firm Official, Dies 


NEW YORK—Roy John Ross, di- 
rector of traffic at the Continental 
Baking Co. in New York died Noy 
9 at Norwalk, Conn., after a short 


illness. Mr. Ross had been with Con- 
tinental for nearly 30 years. He was 
a practitioner of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and a member of 
the Traffic Clubs of New York and 
Chicago and the National Industrial 
Freight Traffic League 
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Irradiation Chamber Could 
Control Insects in Wheat 


KANSAS CITY A model for a 
flour irradiation chamber for insect 
control was presente d to the National 


Grain Sanitation Conference here by 


J. V. Nehemias of the radiation labor- 
itory, | ersity of Michigan. The 
structure which would cost about 
$55,000 exclusive of radiation source 
materia suld be located in a mill 


} 


basement and would have a capacity 


to handle 50,000 tons of material a 
year, based on a 40-hour week, the 
designer said 

The flour, or wheat, if desired, 
would be carried through the radia- 
tion chamber on a bucket-type con- 


veyor in a zig-zag pattern that would 
expose ill ot equally 
After tre could be 
hipped in stored as de- 
sired 

Mr. Nehemias said that 
shown that when 
exposed to a 


of 20,000 reps 


sides ot each 


the flour 
nediately, or 


itment 


tests have 
wheat or flour is 
gamma radiation dose 
life is killed 


all insect 


This treatment does not make the 
flour radioactive. It is safe in every 
way 

The advantage scientists see in 
gamma radiation is that it kills the 
egg stage of insect life as well as 
larva and adult stages, whereas fu- 
migation is not as effective in killing 
the eg¢s On the basis of year around 
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use, wheat or flour could be treated 
for about $1 ton by the method sug- 
gested, Mr. Nehemias estimated. He 
said there was some _ uncertainty 
about the cost of the radiation source 
material which was included in his 
operating cost estimate on the basis 
of an expenditure of about $200 a 
month 
Control Necessary 

Experimental work has shown that 
wheat or flour exposed to 20,000 reps 
of gamma radiation is not damaged 
in baking quality or taste, Mr. Ne- 
hemias said. Normal production can 
be obtained from products treated at 
this level. At high levels of radiation, 
however, there is a definite deteriora- 
tion of the gluten and product color 
and off-flavors develop. Thus, a prod- 
uct could not be irradiated more than 
once and would have to be treated 
otherwise if reinfested 

Mr. Nehemias predicted a consist- 
ent growth in the use of atomic ener- 
gy for industrial power. In the pro- 
duction of this power, there is a resi- 
due of “ashes” which produces gamma 
radiation for some time afterward. 
These “ashes” are likely to become 
a costly problem if the power plant 
has to find a way to store them. 
Hence, there is much interest in find- 
ing industrial the “ashes.” 
No price has been set on such resi- 
dues as yet, Mr. Nehemias said in 
making his calculations, and it might 
develop that power plants would pay 
an industry to take the “ashes” away 

The radiation material, as 
illustrated by the speaker, would con- 
sist of a cylinder around which about 
100 rods would be fastened like a 
picket fence. This source would be 
delivered to the mill in a protective 
container and would be lowered into 


uses for 


source 


the fumigation chamber and into a 
well, or pit filled with pure water 
below the chamber floor. When the 


source is safely dunked in the water, 
the protective container is removed 


Then a mechanical lift raises the 
source into the chamber, and the 
flour can be conveyed through. When 


the plant is not in operation, or when 


it is necessary for a man to enter 
the chamber, the source is again low- 
ered to its watery recess below the 
floor 


When the source has exhausted its 
potency, it can be repackaged and 
shipped back to the power plant and 
a new source substituted 

Mr 
more complex the 
easier it is to kill it 


Nehemias pointed out that the 
the 
radiation 


organism, 
with 
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is, €@ man can be killed with 600 fly, some grapefruit producing areas 
s of gamma radiation, while it now are quarantined, but with com- 
quires 20,000 reps to kill insects plete radiation kills, the products 
i many times more than that to could be accorded freedom of market- 
| molds. In the mill human haz-_ ing again 
is would be eliminated by proper Mr. Nehemias said that the pro 
struction of the radiation cham posed radiation unit could handle 
t he said, and the treated product flour on a continuous basis as an in- 


uld not be radioactive tegral part of the production process 
Occasionally, Mr. Nehemias said, a and could sterilize all sizes of units 
itron (which would be radioactive) from a handful of wheat to 100-Ib 
ght get loose at the power plant sack of flour or any other similar 
nd get into the “ashes” but this container, because of the penetrating 
hazard could be forestalled by the power of gamma radiation. He said 
ot proper shielding materials that there would be no more than a 

Mr. Nehemias also presented a 10% loss in radiation strength be 
model drawing of a mobile unit, tween the outside and center of a 
mounted on a boxcar, and capable of  100-lb. sack, which he cited as an 


handling 20,000 


‘ ise of its 


advantage of radiation 
other types 


tons annually. Be 
mobility this radiation 
chamber could be used by more than 
one plant or industry, he said 
There is much interest in the 
of radiation in preserving potatoes 
and killing insects on grapefruit, Mr 
Nehemias said. Because of the fruit 


ramma ovel 


ie THE oTAre 
MEETING SCHEDULED 
CHICAGO. The executive commit 
tee of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na 
tional Assn. will meet Nov, 24-25 in 
Chicago 


¥, EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
mw Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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AND EXPORTERS 
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Domestic & Expert Offices; TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it's wise to buy quality! 





Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry, 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at; Montreal —Fort Williom — Winnipeg — Medicine Hot 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL — all codes used 


Edmonton 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries 


from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 16) 


Prade 


mately 


reports indicated approxi- 
a million sacks of hard wheat 
flour booked on a price concession of 


about 15¢ sack. 

Central states buyers, however, 
failed to respond, It appears the 
trade here is fairly well booked, It 


believed that inventories can carry 
most customers over until the first 
of the year. Total sales were esti- 
mated at 40% of five-day milling 
capacity. An average week in family 
flour business was reported, In soft 
wheat flour, family, cracker and spe- 
cialty flours received most of the 
demand 

(Juotations: Spring top patent $6.15 
“6.38, standard $6,0506.28, clears 
$5.8006; hard winter short $5.9076, 
95% patent $5,.80@5.90, clear $5.75; 
family flour $7.60; soft winter high 
ratio $7.69, soft winter short patent 
$7.2007.23, standard $6,38@6.45, 
clear $5.80; cookie and cracker flour, 
in papers $5.85, cotton bags 27¢, 
papers 12¢ 

St. Louls: Only small amounts of 


meager 


flour were sold here this week, Bak- 
ers are showing a little interest, but 
only on p.d.s. business, Chains are 
well booked ahead and see no rea- 


son to involve themselves in carrying 
charges on additional commitments. 
Very little new activity is looked for 
until prices react sharply. Shipping 
directions were fair. Clears and low 
wrades are in slow demand, Package 
goods remain good, Quotations Nov, 
16 in 100-lb, eottons: Family flour, 
top patent $6.55, top hard $7.10, or- 
dinary $6.20; 100 Ib, papers, cake 
$7.65, pastry $5.70, soft straights 
$6.15, clears $5.85; hard winter short 
patent $6.10, standard patent $5.95, 
clears $5.30; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.70, standard $6.55, clears $6.40, 


East 


Boston: A sharp rise in spring 
wheat flour featured a moderately 
firmer local market last week. Most 
grades of springs advanced 10¢, with 


first clears holding unchanged, Hard 


winters moved in a narrow price 
range, finally finishing 1¢ net higher 
for the week. Most grades of soft 
wheat flour were steady and un- 


changed, astern straights proved the 
exception with a 5@10¢ advance. 
Trading activity for the week was 
largely limited and uninteresting. Mill 
agents were somewhat aggressive in 
trying to push sales of southwestern 


flour. But even with the promise of 
price concessions, they were unable 
to stir up more than the volume of 


business normally experienced. 

The rise in spring wheat flour just 
blanked buying interest, Outside of a 
few spot transactions necessary to 
maintain normal inventories, trading 
was at a standstill. However, it was 
a general opinion in the trade that 
any price break of consequence would 
promote a substantial change in the 
trade's current apathy, Other types 
of flour moved very slowly on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, 

Quotations Nov, 17; Spring short 
patents $6.93@7.03, standards $6.83@ 
6.93, high gluten $7.48@7.58, first 
clears $6.32@6.52; hard winter short 


patents $6.6476.74, straights $6.44@ 
6.54; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.39@ 


6.87, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.92@6.47, soft wheat high ratio 


$6.82@8.22, family $7.67 

Buffalo: Local mills are concerned 
over the effects of the New York dock 
strike. If prolonged, it will curtail! 
operations here because mills will 
have no storage space for the back 
log. The strike also threatens to bring 
about a stoppage of export grain 
movements through Buffalo. If it con 
tinues for any length of time grain 
cars destined for the seaboard will 
he backed up, possibly as far west a 
Chicago, grain men said 

One spokesman said an embargo 
may be placed on the port of New 
York. Other grainmen said export 
shipments of grain will be allowed to 
move only on a permit during the 
time loading docks are closed 

There was an effort made to push 
sales of spring wheat last week, but 
the move didn’t get very far because 
consumers are not interested in for 
ward bookings. Spring wheat flour 
ended the week 7¢ higher 


Kansas wheat flour moved up 2¢ 
on nominal sales. Clears were un 
changed. 

Cake flour was unchanged, but 


pastry flour continued to advance on 
a 15-cent rise. Further hikes are in 
dicated, Consumers with a_ two-to 
four-month supply on the books will 
have to come into the market sooner 
or later. When they do it will drive 
prices higher because of the scarcity 
of soft wheat. 

Government surplus flour is still 
being distributed in 10-pound sacks 
in some areas, and bakeries are com 


serves a 
orders in 


plaining. One mill which 
‘give-away” area said its 
that territory were down 

Local bakeries’ sales volume is not 
too good. There was a slight pick up 
in anticipation of the Thanksgiving 
holiday 

Export activity was very good last 
week but the recent boom may be 
temporarily squelched by the New 
York dock strike. 

Flour output was below a week ago 
and below a year ago. One mill work- 
ed a full 7-day week, one worked 6%5 
days, three worked 6 days and the 
remaining mill 4% days 

Quotations Nov. 16: Spring family 
$7.65, spring high gluten $7.39@7.54, 
spring short $6.84@6.99, spring stand- 
ard $6.79@6.89, spring straight $6.74, 
spring first clear $6.31@6.49; hard 
winter short $6.72@6.80, hard win- 
ter standard $6.60@6.62, hard winter 
first clear $6.30; soft winter short 
patent $8.34@8.47, soft winter stand- 
ard $7.56@7.64, soft winter straight 
$6.4506.49, soft winter first clear 
$5.54@5.55 

New York: Flour bookings con 
tinued light throughout the week 
Although many mills were reported 
to have reduced prices on hard win- 
ter wheat flours at mid-week, it had 


mly a negligible effect on buying 
interest and prices again strength- 
ened 

Only small, scattered fill-in pur- 
chases were reported at the lower 
price. Few buyers appear to be in 
a very pressing need for immediate 
upplies 

Some market observers indicate 


that many buyers will probably wait 
out the market for an expected soft- 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1956-57 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recordec' in the Crop Year 1956-57 


Through Nov 


9, 1956 


{1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Cauivalent) 


Importin 

countries— 
Austria 
Belgium ‘ 102.8 9.2 
Bolivia ; 12.5 
. .neneedcese 
Costa Rica ' 
Cube ; 22 
Denmark 42 
Dom. Republic 
peseder ‘ 

De: deneescevaces : 
EP A 6.7 
Germany 254.3 61.7 
Greece 116.4 
Guatemala 5.0 4 
Haiti . i4 
Honduras 5 
Iceland ; i 
india : 47 
Indonesia 3.4 
Ireland 19.6 
Israel anes 40.8 
Italy ° 
Japan 
Korea ...... Sees ea 
Lebanon 5.3 
Liberia } 
Mexico . oe was 
Netherlands 192.4 46.7 
New Zealand 83.8 
Nicaragua } 
Norway 6 10 
Panama 4 
Peru - 
Philippines 33 
Portugal 6.7 10 
Saudi Arabia 5 10 
DR ca Cobo. 0-08 
Switzerland 
South Africa 
Vatican City 
Venerela 
Yugoslavie 


a = 
Wheat Fiour Wheat 


Oo ©.eo. 
o-wN 


~~ aoe 


195.3 


een anwn 


2.7 57.8 


Totals 817.6 311.2 344.6 


Australia 
Fiour 








——Canada Totals——— Combined 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-Fi 

i 10.1 9.2 112.9 18.5 131.4 
12.5 12.5 

7.0 18 20.2 22.0 

. 3.6 22.8 58.9 81.7 

33 50.8 *50.9 

2.9 5 8.5 9.0 

6.0 6.5 6.5 

4 a 8. “Bi 

176.6 527.0 *527.0 
118.4 118.4 

13 1,2 6.3 7.8 14.1 

3.7 18.3 18.3 

5 5 1.0 

| 2 3 

200.0 200.0 

24.4 27.8 27.8 
29.2 48.8 488 

9.7 50.5 50.5 

39 73.9 73.9 

$3 5.3 

\ 4 4 

} 80.4 1? 272.8 48.7 321.5 
13 83.8 } as.| 
1.2 4 44 

86.6 87.2 10.3 97.5 

1.2 54 54 

4 4 

3 30.! 67.1 67.1 
} 1.7 10.5 12.9 3.4 
5 10.6 it. 

84.4 84.4 84.4 

2 18.3 2.9 96. 99.0 

29.7 561.7 103.4 1,762.9 444.3 °2,207.2 


*includes seles of 4,600 metric tons of flour to Denmark and 34,400 metric tons to Germany 


which are the only sales recorded by Sweden 


**Less than .100 


ening in price, and might operate on 


a hand-to-mouth basis into the new 
year 

Export business continued light, 
with the interest of exporters cen- 


tered on problems presented by the 


dock strike which hit Atlantic and 
Gulf coast ports on Nov. 16. 
Quotations Nov. 16: Spring short 


patent $6.88@6.98, standard $6.78@ 
6.88, high gluten $7.43@7.53; clears 
$6.300@6.50; hard winter short patent 
$6.58 76.68, straights $6.3806.48; Pa- 
cific soft wheat flours $6.37@6.85; 
soft wheat straights $5.90@4 
high ratio $6.80@8.20; family 


eastern 
6.45, 
$7.65 

Philadelphia: Reports of sizable 
concessions on hard winters by some 
mills last week were unaccompanied 
by evidence of any important expan- 
sion in bookings. The over-all pic 
ture of the local market was about 
the same as at the same time a week 
earlier, meaning that hand-to-mouth 
orders were responsible for most of 
the transactions which came to light 
The official 


postings of mills were 
mostly unchanged, except for a 5¢ 
sack upturn in spring grades, lifting 


them to their 
proximately 


highest levels in ap- 
eight months 

Mill representatives noted that the 
foreign political situation was a con 
tinuing source of 
customers 


nervousness among 
They also called attention 
to the fact that were this the prime 
consideration of bakers and jobbers 
there might have been more response 


to the reductions 


price which were 
offered in hard winters, a revision 
that was said to have taken them 
down to the level at which many 


last purchased in volume. Of course, 


that also had the effect of widening 
the discount under springs. Mean- 
while, soft winter nearby held un- 


changed for the 16th consecutive 
week. Quotations 100 lb. cottons Nov 
16: Spring high gluten $7.40@7.50, 
short patent $6.80@6.90, standard 
$6.75@6.85, first clear $6.60@6.70: 
hard winter short patent $6.40@6.50, 


standard $6.3006.40; soft winter 
nearby $5.35@5.45 
Pittsburgh: Hard Kansas patents 


in cottons were offered on Tuesday 
and price protected until opening of 


the market Wednesday as follows 
Hard Kansas standard patents in 
cottons $6.07@6.13, medium $6.17@ 


6.18, short $6.27@6.28. It was hoped 
that heavy price offerings would de- 
But this failed to 
majority of large 
are covered by 
extending well 
Those who had 
ahead still 
another 60 


velop large sales 
materialize. The 
and small bakers 
flour commitments 
into the year 
not bought quite so far 
have enough for at least 


new 


to 120 days on strength of the last 
price break of hard Kansas several 
weeks ago. Only meager buying de- 


veloped, mostly for immediate or 60 


to 90 day deliveries. Flour jobbers 
also have commitments extending 4 
or 5 months. They are content to 
wait for flour price reductions 
Clears, soft wheat and springs had 
little sale. Family patent sales were 
also slow. Directions on all patents 


the 
for family patents 


are good, and far below 
high point 


recent 
Cold 








November 20, 1956 
ith i the holiday lemand 
ovided risk pickup in flour sales 

t groce nd chain st the past 

' 

Quotati No 17, 100 Ib. cottons 
Hard K short patent $6.25@4 
6.41 ediu patent 60 41% 6.46 

rt tent $64106.56; spring 
tandard patent $6.65@6.81, medium 
te! $6.7 16.86, short patent $6.75 

6.91 ears $64646.67:; high glu- 
ten $7.3 752 idvertised family 
pate t $7.554 7.65 inadvertised 
family patents $747.36; pastry and 
cake flour $6.26 @ 8.07 

South 

New Orleans: The fl business 

ntinued to follow a pattern of ex- 
tren lullne during the week, with 
the trade eneral inclined to stay 

the le lines and showlr an in- 

dependent ttitude to future book- 

t rent levels The modest 

ou using transacted was 

to two cal quantities 

I t during t! current 

ntl 1 hard winters enjoying 

tne reat percentage I ilé With 

the differential on nortti prings 

new t closer to that of hard win- 

ter mall amount f this 
ype ere vorked 

he ntinued advance oft win- 

te! na ted a i deterrent to fu- 

ture | i yme cracker and 

Kile pal contract il ibout to 

ich tl exhaustion point. Sales 

! ted I nl imounts 
( l m A routine 

iture, wit 10 interest being shown 

t present irket level Shipping 
lirect ntinued rathe quiet on 

with jobber howling no 
terest at irrent price Stocks on 
i ‘ ¥ but sufficient to meet 
the de 

kexport ur busine i very 

juiet, wit few small sales to Nor 

ne of the Latin Ameri 
Indonesia wa in the 
irket |! noderate i unt 

(Juot n carlot par ked in 100 

lf | paper Hard winter 
| rt patent $6.0506.20 

t { 35.904 6.05, first clear $5.30 

i wheat kery short 
ite sf 16.75, standard $6.354 
f first r $5.85796.15, high glu 
ter $6 10 oft wheat short 
tent Sé 6.35 traight $5.60@0@5.90 
f t ) 45, high ratio cake 
®H OO rH acific Coast cake $6.80 
7.1 pastry $6.259064 
ege 

Pacific Coast 
Portland: Flour market were ac 
the Pacific Northwest, with 
excellent demand evident for both 

1 esti nd export flour lills are 

perat ear capacity Vitn ome 

nn ‘ days a week Export 
nills have done an excellent business 
the S th Pacific and the Philip- 
pine h mallet amount going 
to South i Central America. Other 
ire doing principall i domes- 

t trade They are busy because of 
f A t prices and idvancing 

flour pric Grind is excellent for 

th time f the year. Flour prices 
ivanced twice within a week due 
te nereasit wheat price Flour 
juotat No 16 High gluten 

S72. lontana $7.01; fancy hard 

heat $7.21, Bluestem bakers 

$6.88 ke $7.53, pastry $6.53, pie 

$6.23 ( vhole wheat $6.41, gra- 

es GR icked wheat $5.98 
crushed wl t $6.12 

Canada 

loronto-Montreal: M the 

t ha een fairly busy, even 

las beer t interest 

buyer l re than 
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Quotations Nov. 17: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@ 
6.10 in 100 Ib. cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.70 
#5 in 100 lb. papers, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used 

Domestic buyers of winter wheat 
flour appear to have their require- 
ments covered for the time being, 
and there has been little new book- 
ing of this type of flour. Interest 1s 
still lacking from overseas buyers. 
Quotations, Nov. 17: $5.20, 100 Ib 
f.a.s. Halifax in export cottons. Of- 
ferings of winter wheat have been 
sufficient to meet the demand, and 
prices are steady. Quotations Nov 
17: $1.85@1.87 bu. f.o.b. shipping 


point 
Winnipeg: Canadian mills cleared 
253,600 sacks of flour for export in 


the week ended Nov. 15. This was 
627,000 sacks under the week pre- 
vious. The total was in line with 
most previous weeks of the past few 


months. IWA countries were the des- 


tinations for 102,600 sacks while 
151,000 sacks were listed as Class 2 
exports. It was understood that a 
good portion of the latter was for 
the United Kingdom. Domestic trade 
is steady and prices remain = un- 
changed. The continued slow move- 
ment of flour out of Pacific Coast 
ports has cut the running time of 
Alberta mills, but plants in Sa 


katchewan and Manitoba 
to capacity 
There is no 


are operat- 
five-day 
iccumulation of 


ing close 


week 


on i 


supplies. Quotations Nov. 17: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, cotton 1009's $5.7096; 


second patents, cottons $5.45@5.75; 


second patents to bakers, paper 100's 
$5@5 15 All price cash carlots 
Millfeed 
Minneapolis: The demand for mill 
feed was strong last week and sup- 
plies were very tight as buyers be- 
gan to buy stocks for another sea 
son. The price of bran advanced $2.50 
a ton at Minneapoli Standard 
midds advanced $2 and flour midds 
$1. Some of the price increases were 
in response to the East coast dock 
strike which, if it curtails the pro 
duction of mills, will dry up millfeed 
supplies as well as flour 
Quotations: Bran $434 44.50 tan 
dard midds. $434 45, flour midds. $48 
249, red dog $5050@51 
Kansas City: Millfeed prices pur 


ued a considerably higher course in 
the week ended Novy. 19, gaining $1.50 
“73. Strength was noticeable most of 
the week, with bulk bran and mill 
feeds experiencing advances of $1.25 


1.75 on Nov. 19. The strike of dock 
workers was credited for at least 
some of the strength. Flour mills 
were said to be curtailing produc 


tion because they cannot ship export 


flour, cutting the amount of millfeed 
that will be coming into the market 
Some eastern demand was felt be- 
cause of reduced running time at 
Buffalo. Local demand fair, al- 
though earlier in the week there was 
some aggressive seeking of supplies 
by mixers and jobber An unusual 
circumstance developed, with sacked 
bran at a premium over shorts. An 
acute scarcity of feed for immediate 
hipment was reported n spots 
Quotations Nov. 19 carlots: Bran 
$42.75% 43.50, shorts $42.50043.25, 
sacked, Kansas City Bran $404 
410.75 shorts $41.75@42.25 midds 
$41.250742, bulk Kansa City 
Wichita: Millfeed demand wa 
good last week, with bran in stronger 


Offerings 
advanced $2 ton and 


than short 


sran 


demand 
sufficient 


were 


-RN 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





end flour q 
le ery 
I 
«! 
1 
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ht 
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b. papers 
and british ¢ 


+100 


slur 
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1 bound 


100 A juotatior 
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‘ : 
j 
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‘ ‘ 
“ 
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Ra . 
' f Montreal. **o 
I ker wheat flour in 10 


on t » of carload lots 


huffale 


Toronto ** Winnipeg 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
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NEW DOUGHNUT MIX—Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has developed 
a new “Superaise” Doughnut mix, one of a complete line of bakery mixes. 
The product makes a wide assortment of yeast-raised items, from simple ring 


doughnuts to fancy knot and twist varieties. It also makes very 


delicious 


Bismarcks. Each stands high, with a creamy ribbon around the middle— 
always « sign of lightness and good volume. Made from a balanced blend 
of top quality ingredients, Superaise products are extra rich, extra good to 
eat, Pillsbury says. All that needs to be added to the mix is water and yeast. 
The formula is suitable for any type of bake shop operation, although it is 
not recommended for make-up on air-pressure equipment, Full color stream 
ers showing glazed and sugared yeast-raised doughnuts are available from 


Pillsbury representatives. 





shorts $1,50@1.75 ton, Quotations 
No 16, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$42.50@43, shorts $42.75@43. 

Salina: Demand was good for bran 
and slow for shorts. Bran was 50¢ 
a ton higher, and shorts were up the 
ame amount, Supplies of bran were 
but shorts were plentiful. 
(Juotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$41.50042, gray shorts $41,50@42. 

Hutchinson; Millfeed prices were 
up the past week, due to the advent 
of winter weather, Demand came 
from jobbers and feeders in the area, 
Mills were able to dispose of all 
available supplies, Bran was up $2, 
shorts up $1.50. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $42,50@43, shorts 
$42 25 742.75 

Oklahoma Oity: Fair sales were 
reported last week in millfeeds. Up- 
ward prices prevailed, and closed $2 
higher on bran and $1.50 higher on 
short Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $45@46, millrun $44,88@45.88, 
shorts $44.75@45.75; mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes, 


tort Worth: The millfeed market 


scarce 


was strong at the weekend, with 
demand fair and offerings rather 
light, Quotations, Noy. 16, burlaps: 
Bran $50.50@51,50, gray _ shorts 


$50.50751.50, $2.50 higher on bran 
and $1.50 higher on shorts compared 
with a week previous. 


Chicago: Bran and standard midds. 
continue firm and in fairly good de- 
mand in the central states during the 
week ending Nov. 19. But heavier 
millfeeds, flour midds. and red dog, 
are not finding much favor among 
buyers. Observers say the trend is 
mostly seasonal, and that the trade 
generally is not active and offerings 
are not burdensome. Quotations: 
Bran %$4650@47, standard midds. 
$47.50048, flour midds, $53.50@54, 
red dow $54.50@56.50. 

St. Louls: Demand for feeds this 
week was good. The trend was firm 
and supplies were adequate. Quota- 
tions Noy, 16; Bran $47.25@47.75 a 


ton, shorts $47@ 47.50 a ton, St. Louis 
switching limits. 
Buffalo: Millfeed sales were slow 


last week. Dairy feed demand for 
bran is beginning to show its head 
Middlings sales lagged, but the price 
structure firmed along with 
Mills are working on middling o1 
ders booked in a go-around two or 
three weeks ago. The country trade 
is still using up old _ inventorie 
Heavy feeds are falling fast under 


bran 


poor demand from the South. Mill 
running time ranged from 6 to 7 
days. Bran ended $3.50 higher, mid 
dlings climbed $3 and heavy feeds 
dropped $3. Quotations Nov. 16: Bran 
$49.50@50, standard midds. $50@51 
flour midds. $54.50@55.50, red dog 


$54.50 @ 55.50. 

Boston: Millfeeds were steady to 
firm in the local market last week 
Bran was in tight supply and moved 
readily at prices $1 above a week 
ago. Middlings were available in sub 


stantial volume, but the movement 
was sufficient to maintain prices 
within a few cents of last week's 


closing values. Closing quotations on 
middlings ranged from 30¢ lower to 
20¢ net higher for the week. Quota 
tions Nov. 17: Bran $53.50@54, mid 
dlings $56.50@57. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeeds continued to 
sell extremely well in the city and 
tri-state districts all of last week 
Colder weather and the poor, inade 
quate grain crops are contributing 
factors to larger millfeed sales this 
fall. Immediate shipments are hard 
er to get, but offerings cover all 
needs, Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $53.55@54.14, standard 
midds. $54.55@55.14, flour midds 
$60.55@61.64, red dog $64.55@66.14 

Philadelphia: Dealers reported a 
steady call for millfeed last week 
and offered the opinion it would have 
been larger were it not for a period 
of warmer weather which took som« 
of the urgency out of purchases. The 
Nov, 16 list of quotations was un- 


changed from the 
tran $53, standard 
dog $67 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
showed some easing off early in the 
week and firmed at the weekend to 
the highest recent prices. Demand 
was good from both mixers and job- 


previous week 
midds. $56, red 


bers and considerable business was 
consummated. The mills were not 
pressing for business since most of 


them are sold on output through this 
month, and running 
on deliveries Bran advanced $2, 
shorts gained $2.50. Quotations 
Bran $52@53, shorts $52@54.50 

Millrun $38, 


some are slow 


Portland: midds. $43 


a ton 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
stationary during the past week with 
demand firm and supply about equal 
to it. Plants continue to work to 
capacity 7 days a week, 24 hours per 
day, and are booked into December 
Quotations (unchanged): Red bran 
and millrun $44, midds. $49; to Den- 
er: Red bran and millrun $51, midds 


$56; to California: Red bran and 

millrun $51.50, midds. $56.50, f.o.b 

San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 


millfeeds has been variable, and there 
have been some price adjustments 
during the week. Quotations Nov. 17 
Bran $51@652, shorts $55@56, midds 
$64765; net cash terms, 
cluded, mixed or straight 
onto-Montreal 


bags in- 


cars, Tor- 


Winnipeg: Increased stocks of 
bran and shorts have weakened 
prices in Manitoba and Saskatche- 


wan, but continued strong demand 
from British Columbia feeders and 
reduced production in Alberta mills 


have held bran prices strong in that 
province, While the three 
prairie provinces are small, most of 
the output from mills in Manitoba 
ind Saskatchewan is moving into 
eastern Canada, and exports to the 


sales in 


New England states have eased 
lightly. Prices on midds. are un- 
changed. Quotations Nov. 17: Bran, 


f.o.b. mills $42 @46 in Manitoba and Sas- 


katchewan, Alberta $5 more; shorts 
$43@46 in the three prairie pro- 
vinces; midds. $49@52 in Manitoba 


ind Saskatchewan, Alberta $2 
All prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra 


less 


Rye 

Minneapolis: For a month the price 
of rye has remained within the range 
of $5.25@5.35, but last week it began 
to fall. White rye was quoted Nov. 
16 at $5.20 and by Nov. 19 it had 
fallen another 10¢. Quotations Nov. 
16: White rye $5.20, medium $5, dark 
$4.45 

Chicago: Rye flour prices dipped 
around 5¢ sack in the central states 
during the week ending Nov. 17, re- 
sulting in a small amount of fill-in 
business. Inventories generally are 
thought to be fairly comfortable, in- 
dicating a dearth of new orders for 
the next several weeks. Shipping di- 
rections are coming in at an average 
rate 

Quotations: White patent rye $5.49 
@5.50, medium $5.29@5.30, dark 
$4.74@4.75 


Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 


last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Nov. 16: White rye $6.09@ 
6.19, medium rye $5.89@5.99, dark 
rye $5.34@5.44 

Portland: White patent $7.80, pure 


dark rye $6.80. 

Pittsburgh: Rye patents had a few 
one and two-car sales and some 
meager fill-in orders over the tri- 
state area the last week. The major- 
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ity was for immediate deliveries 
Directions were fair. Quotations, f.0.b 
Pittsburgh territory: Pure white rye 
No. 1 $5.83@6, medium $5.53@5.80 
dark $5.08@5.25 blended $6554 
6.65, rye meal $5.33@5.50 
Philadelphia: A slight decline in 
dark flour, the week-to-week 
change in that direction, proved not 


second 


much of a factor in the dealings of 
the local market. Demand was said 
to be mostly of a hand-to-mouth 
character, with bakers indicating 
they felt prices are due to slip far- 
ther. The Nov. 16 quotation on rye 
white of $646.10 was 5¢ sack under 
that of the week previous 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business contin 
ues at normal level for this time of 
year. Quotations Nov. 17: Rolled oats 
in 8O-lb. cottons $5.55: oatmeal in 
100 cottons, $6.85 f.o.b Toronto 
Montreal 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade in rolled 
and seasonally 
but export trade is small and not re 


oats oatmeal is good 


flected in western mill production 
Stocks are moderate and prices un 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 17: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65, oat- 
meal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65046,90 in 
the three prairie provinces; all prices 


cash carlots 





GRAIN AERATION 





bu. for a permanent manifold instal 
lation on eight bins with an 
of one-fortieth cu. ft during an 
eight-week period. On the basis of 
a 10-year life span for the equipment 
he estimated an installation 


airflow 


cost of 


one-half a bushel and one-fourth 
cent a bushel handled during the 
decade. Operating costs he estimated 


from one-tenth to one-twentieth cent 
per bushel for these 
lations 


various instal 

Aeration is useful in insect control 
in two ways, Mr. Kline pointed out 
(1) It is easy to cool grain relatively 
quickly to a level below 50° at which 


temperature insect life becomes in 
active and eventually ceases alto 
gether; (2) The aeration equipment 
may be used to apply fumigants. In 


fumigating, the fan is 
flow the fumigant up through the bin 


connected to 


in one type of operation, allowing 
time for only a single passage of the 
fumigant through the grain, which 


normally would around 10 


minutes for a 


require 


killing concentration 
Another system uses recirculation 
That requires the installation of an 





A JOLLY PAIR —lIt’s impossible 
now to determine the reason for the 
wide smiles, but we do know what 
was going on. The man at the left 
is Jack Dreessen, assistant secretary, 
National Agricultural Chemical 
Assn., Washington, greeting M. P. 
Jones, entomologist, Federal Exten- 
sion Service, Washington. The meet- 
ing took place at the recent National 
Grain Sanitation Conference in Kan- 
sas City. Both men were speakers 
on the program. 








Millers National Federation. The 
in the drive to stimulate better handling and 


storage of grain at the country level. In the back row, left to right, are: 


Siedschlag, South Carolina; George 
Lehker, Indiana; George D. Jones, North Carolina. 


reported that there is 
internal damage to 


Shepherd add- 


GRAIN SANITATION CONFERENCE—(Left) 
tional Grain Sanitation Conference held in Kansas City Nov. 12-13 pick up 
their registration blanks. Left to right are: G. W. Fenton and H. W. Dock 
G Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas, Carl Dawson, Ferguson Fumigants, St. 
Louis, and Paul McSpadden, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
(Center) Herman Steen, at left, vice president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration discusses the program with G. L. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., presi- 
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CLEAN GRAIN WORKERS—Nearly 40 state and federal extension workers 
participating in the clean grain program were present at the recent National 
Grain Sanitation Conference in Kansas City, sponsored by the Association 


group is 


Kansas; J. M. Ragsdale, Missouri; 


. Lehr, Nebraska; John A. Loegren, South Dakota; James R. Enix, 
H. Fisher, Wisconsin; D. L. Goleman, Ohio; second row, left 
). Noyes and Robert E. Roselle, Nebraska; M. P. Jones, 
and Bryan M. Phifer, Washington, D.C.; Ray L. Janes, Michigan; Newton 
Mickle, Colorado; Wayne Colberg, North 


Steve Moore, Illinois; 


Halazon, 


Ww. 8S. Allen, 
Kansas; Glen 


treatment of practically all 
infestations. We believe that 
application of regulations has pre- 
cluded the spread of this pest to 
other parts of the country. It is 
significant and gratifying that up to 
this time the khapra beetle has not 
been found in any of the very large 
storages of the country 

“Even though there is reason for 
optimism, no one connected with the 
program is overlooking the vagaries 
of the problem. We know that light 
infestations are difficult to find and 
there is a great opportunity for 
spread through the movement of 
host materials. Much survey work 
will have to be done before we can 
be sure that the pest has not spread 
to other parts of the country. There 
must be continued vigilance at port 
of entry to prevent new introduc- 
tions of foreign sources.” 

Mr. Shepherd said that more than 
45,000 storage points have been in- 
spected one or more times for a total 
of 60,000 inspections in 35 states. A 
total of 446 sites were found to be 
infested. These have been or will be 
fumigated in all cases. So far there 
have been only two cases where fum- 
igation was ineffective and only one 
case of reinfestation has occurred 

Dr. R. T. Cotton, entomologist, 
stored products insect section, dis- 
cussed the various liquid grain fumi- 
gants that can be used at the farm 


known 
timely 


(Continued on pag ) 
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Early arrivals at the Na- 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Sam P. Wallingford, president, Sam 
P Wallingford Grain Corp., Wichita, 


“ one of eight honor guests at a 
recent YMCA breakfast. Each had 
completed fifty or more years of 


membership in the YMCA. Mr. Wal- 


lingford has been a member for 52 
y ears 
& 
Jack MacManus of Cushman’'s 
Sons, Long Island City, has been ap- 


pointed chairman for the baking anf 


baking supplies division of the 1957 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis campaign. He is forming 
his committee for a drive to raise 


the division's share of 
Greater 


the $3,000,000 
New York City goal 
@ 


Raymond E, Rowland, president of 
the Ralston Purina Co,, St. Louis, 
has been elected a director of the 
Wabash Railroad Co. The announce- 
ment was made by Arthur K. Atkin- 
son, president of the line, following 
a meeting of the board of directors 
in New York 

Ae 


Miss M. Frances Hucks, a native 
of Harriston, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of foods and nu 
trition in the home economics 
ice of the extension branch of the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture 
Miss Hucks brings to her new post 
experience in hospital dietetics, in 
teaching at the Macdonald Institute, 
as director of nutrition with the As- 
sociated Milk Foundations of Canada 
and as home economist with Chate 
laine Magazine 


seryv- 


Second Lt. Roy R. Peters won the 
Seoul Country Club golf champion- 
ships in Korea. He is the son of Mr, 
and Mrs. Roy R. Peters of Lakeland, 
Fla. Mr. Peters is chairman of the 
board of the Southern Bakers Assn 

& 

Mark Heffelfinger, assistant to the 
executive vice president of Russell 
Miller Milling Co.; John Near, R-M 
advertising manager, and W. R. Hee- 
gaard, R-M vice president in charge 
returned from a_ two-day 
business trip to Dallas, Texas 

& 

B. R. Pooley, veteran salesman for 
Crown Mills, Portland, Ore., is re 
ported in critical condition in a hos- 


of sales, 


pital after suffering a stroke. Mr 
Pooley is scheduled to retire and, in 
recent months, his duties had been 
lightened. He has been in charge of 
purchases for the Crown-Centennial 
plant in Portland and he was former- 
ly sales manager of the feed division 
of Crown Mills 


Arthur E. Levy, of Joe Lowe Corp., 
New York, was named chairman of 
the Bakers division of the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Philanthropies, it was 
announced by Lawrence Marx, dr., 
chairman of the federation campaign 
The federation is seeking $18 million 
to maintain a network of 116 hospi- 
tals, child care and family agencies, 
homes for the aged, community cen- 
ters and camps that annually serve 
more than 620,000 New Yorkers of 
all races and creeds 


* 

Elmer FE. Hoelscher, St. Paul, cele 
brated his 25th anniversary as an 
employee of Standard Brands, Inc 
recently, entitling him to member- 
ship in the company's Quarter Cen. 
tury Club. He received an engraved 
gold watch and certificate of 
service at the annual 
members held earlier. Mr 
is Minneapolis area manager for 
Standard Brands. He was first em- 
ployed as a bookkeeper in St. Paul, 
and then cashier, route 
salesman and representative 
He is a native of St. Paul and is 
secretary-treasurer of the Minnesota 


long 
dinner for 
Hoelscher 


served as 


sales 


Allied Trades of the Baking In 
dustry 
Harold Johnson, in charge of the 


bread grain division for Cargill, Ine., 
is spending two weeks in Europe cali 
ing on customers on the continent 
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Corn Millers Meeting 


Speaker Announced 
CHICAGO.-Marvin L 


sistant secretary of 


McLain, as 
agriculture, will 
be the main speaker at the annual 
meeting of the American Corn Millers 
Federation at Chicago Nov. 26, Spen 
cer Werner, president of the federa- 
tion, announced, The meeting will be 
held at the Drake Hotel, Mr. McLain 
will discuss problems of the dry corn 
milling industry 





dent of the federation, and George Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc,, chairman 


of the sanitation committee 


and program 


chairman for the conference, 


(Right) The caption could well be: “And I said to him!" The emphatic speak- 


er is Harry Hunter, secretary of the 


American Corn Millers Vederation, 


Chicago. Mr. Hunter appears to be putting across a vigorous point to Donald 
S. Eber, secretary, Association of Operative Millers, and George 8S. O. Smith, 


Flour Mills of America, Kansas City. 
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CHARLES RITZ: IMPRESSIONS 


(Continued from page 13) 





monetary units that count. It is what 
money will buy that matters. A visit 
to the famous GUM department 
tore in Moscow, a building covering 
two city blocks, indicates the struggle 
for existence. Shoes, just ordinary 
are the equivalent of $75 a 
pair; a man’s suit anything from $250 
to $275; a eandy bar 60¢; an ice 
cream cone 50¢ and a car $6,000 
just an ordinary car equivalent to 
the lowest priced U.S, automobile 
GUM has 5,000 employees and it 
estimated that around 300,000 
people visit the store every day. Up- 
vards of 160,000 sales transactions 
ire made in a day’s operation. 
Purchases are for cash only and no 
credit whatsoever is given. When a 
purchase is made, often after a long 
lineup, the customer joins another 
lineup to make payment, then returns 
to another lineup to collect the goods. 
Throughout all this, there is a pa- 
tient acceptance of the system, There 
ire no adding machines to aid the 
sccounting department and the prim- 


Noes, 


itive abacus is much in evidence, 
The director of GUM is highly 

paid. He gets $750 a month plus 

25% for long service and a bonus 


vhen returns are good, He pays an 
income tax of no more than 5%, yet, 
vith even that sort of pay, his buying 
is restricted because there is 
nothing to buy over and above what 
is available to ordinary people, 


powell 


Language Study Important 

rhe educational system pays great 
ittention to languages, a surprising 
thine when it is considered that the 
Russian government has cut off the 
people from nearly all outside con- 
tact. The thought forces itself on the 
mind that a knowledge of 
languages might be useful whenever 
ind if the Communists decide to 
force their ideologies on the rest of 
the world 

Many foreign students can be seen 
on the streets of Moscow, particular- 
ly those from eastern countries. It 
is a misconception to suppose that 
Communism is unpopular in every 
part of the world, Its propaganda is 


isitor’s 


iimed at appealing to the unin- 
formed 

(he people are happy, for they 
know no better, Yet it is conceiv- 


ible that as education makes its im- 
pact felt, the young people of today 
may be the thinkers of tomorrow, As 
they reach maturity and learn of 
other ways of living, they may think 
that such improvements could well 
be applied to their own country, Per- 
haps Communism will veer towards 
the middle of the road, with more 
attention paid to bettering the needs 
of the common man. 

Russia has progressed in the past 
four decades. In that same _ period 
the U.S. has not stood still, for there, 
that inereasing progression 
towards the welfare of the worker, 
More pay, more vacations, more 
benefits are the order of the day. 
Probably, in fact certainly, Com- 
munism is too extreme to permit a 
meeting of ideas, but it is true that 
the changes in the one country are 
rmatched by the changes in the other 
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Alr of Inefficiency 
Yet, with all the improvements 
made in the past 40 years, there is 
in unmistakeable air of inefficiency 
throughout the Russian economy. 


‘There are too many people doing too 
jobs, leading to the thought that 
the government is making work for 
il, in itself a drag on the economy. 
try 


few 


The Communist authorities 


hard to convince the people of th 
progress that is being made. A larg 
area in Moscow is given over to a 
large industrial and agricultural! ex 
hibition—a sort of mammoth World 
Fair without the Midway. It purport 
to illustrate the progress of Soviet 
industry and agriculture. One pavi 
lion, devoted to baking, shows th« 
achievements of the bread and mac 
roni industries, with examples of th 
machinery used 

If the progress in machinery 
other flelds is as great as 
at the exhibition, then Russia is on 
the way up. But cannot help 
noting the all-pervading air of p: 
paganda, 


ind 


evidenced 


one 


Not a Classless Society 


The Communists are against capi 
talism. They say they are against 
class distinction. Yet USSR is by no 


means a classless society. Senior of 
ficials of the government and the 
party are given special treatment in 
the way of living quarters, 
mobiles and other appurtenances that 
free enterprise provides for those 
who work for them as a matter of 
course, There is an aris 
in Russia and it 
of its office. 


iuto 


tocratic cla 
lives well by virtue 

There is an undisputed shortage ot 
living accommodations in 
and Moscow. People live in 
crowded apartments. The 
ment promises a stepped-up building 
program, but even the new 
tures are badly built and 
Typical of recent 


Leningrad 
ove! 


govern 


struc 
drab 
the 


look 


building is 


American Embassy in Moscow 
Though constructed only three yea 
ago, the walls are cracking and the 
paint is peeling; it looks like an old 


building already 

There are practically no private 
homes in these two cities; there ar 
a few old wooden houses and in the 


suburbs there are a few self-con 
tained homes 
All in all, even after only 10 day 


it is easy to see that Communism ha 


nothing whatsoever to offer America 
and Americans. To come home is to 
come to a new, fresh world, with a 
feeling that one is lucky to live and 
work in a country that is symbolic 
of free enterprise 

A visit to Russia, even a hort 


visit of 10 days, is sufficient to prove 
the advantages of the American way 
of life. That way of life is worth 
working for and preserving. ‘The 
more people who can go and see for 
themselves what life is like in USSR 
the more will they appreciate the 
privilege of living and working in a 
free country. 
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RUSSIAN PLANE — Pictured 


is a 
Russian commercial aircraft, a two 
engined craft similar to a DC-3. The 
American party traveled in Russia in 
planes of this type. 





JOTTINGS 





patient to sleep for 14 days and feed 
him intravenously. At the end of that 
time, the patient is awakened and lo! 
the ulcers are gone 

= 
Moscow the 


When in American 


party met a group of 12 Minnesota 
women who were making a similar 
tour of the country and were able 
to exchange notes over dinner 
e 
here’s only one cocktail bar in 
Moscow 
& 
Russian workers, with the excep 
tion of taxidrivers, won't take tips 
The acceptance of money by a Com- 


munist from a capitalistic American 


is looked upon as unethical 
& 
rhe party returned to the west via 
Vilna, East Berlin and West Berlin. 
Mr. Ritz then went to join Mrs. Ritz 


in Paris for five days and persuaded 
her to accompany him on a return 
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trip to West Berlin. He was im- 
pressed with the progress made in 
West Berlin and with the refugee 
problem that city has to face. He 
reports that 450 refugees, stripped 
of all their goods, pass from east to 
west every day 

* 


To step from East Berlin to West 
3erlin is a remarkable study in con- 
trast between Communism and capi- 
talism. Where the drab and 
lifeless, the other is full of verve and 
vitality, breathing Mr. and 
Mrs. Ritz were able to move around 
East Berlin quite freely for there are 
no restrictions on movements 

& 

The West Berliners 
praises of the U.S. and they are 
grateful for the American money 
loaned to them at a low interest 
rate. This is the major factor in help- 
ing the city 
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success 


sang the 


to recover. 
* 
Mr. Ritz spent five days in London 


visiting with leading millers, before 


sailing back to the U.S. on the Ile 
de France 
s 
The final chapter was written to 
the Russian journey when 29 men 


out of the 34 who made the trip met 


at the invitation of Mr. Ritz and Val 
Wurtele, chairman of the _ board, 
Minnesota Paints, Inc. Venue was 


the Minikahda Club, Minneapolis and 


several men traveled long distances 
to be present. After dinner, each 
traveler spoke of his impressions 


Mr. Ritz reports that it was remark- 
able how the 
different pairs of 

net result, however 
that 
those 


accounts, from 
varied. The 
a collection 
the 
the 


as seen 
eyes, 
was 
broadened 
who made 


of knowledge 
concept of all 
trip 
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FLOUR MILLING 





cake 
piece of 
reached 


clear. There are no 
that particular 
modernization has not yet 


cut and 
mixes, for 


tussia. The addition of vitamins is 
unknown and the mill staff appeared 
to be unfamiliar with the principles 


of fortification. And there is no 


bleaching of the flour 


Metal spouting is fitted through- 
out, The use of such spouting, as in 
the U.S., is growing. The machinery 

fairly modern and though manu- 
factured in Russia, appears to be a 


copy of the U.S. and European types 


The flow is conventional. Purifiers 
and sifters are arranged in a manner 
imilar to the arrangement in any 
other part of the world ind 36-in 
rolls are used 

Particularly impressive was the 


cleaning and washing equipment 
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store, he, marks up the 
price. As the goods reach the retail 
level, the mark-up is 
smaller, anything from 6% to 18° 
depending upon the type of artick 
involved. One 
mated that the 
take in at least $100 billion a year 
under this system 

True, there is little clerical 
involved at the production level 
the book keeping in government de 
partments to keep track of thes 
mark-ups must be enormous. Exten 
sive clerical work is involved also in 
the running of government. Every 
person and every activity is a matter 


to a too, 


considerably 


economist has esti 


government must 


work 
but 


SALES SYSTEM 





of record in some state department 
or other and all this effort adds up 
to a prodigious waste of time 

The government is happy; the 
Russian consumer is happy, because 
what he earns is his take-home pay; 
he pays no taxes on income, unless 


he is a highly paid official, in which 
case he might have to turn some in 
to the government. But no more than 
> 


Thus is exposed the myth of a tax 
Russia. Because the are 
hidden, the Russian man in the street 
does not complain. And the govern- 
ment achieves the money it needs for 
its running expenses by mulcting 
the consumer 


free taxes 


The 


place 


Russian technicians 


great 


appear to 
this facet of 
operations, and the whole mill 
extremely clean and dust free 
mill shuts down for a couple of 


store on 
their 
was 
The 


days every month for cleaning and 
maintenance, but otherwise it runs 
24 hours a day 


As an example of the operation 
the mill takes off 142% purified mid- 
dlings, finer than No. 1 farina in the 
US 


Heavily Staffed 

Attached to the mill is 
bushel elevator of 
tion 


a 3-million 
concrete construc 
the American 
headhouse is 225 ft 


designed in 
ner The 


man- 


high 


the tanks 100 ft. The staff, men and 
women, numbers 1,070. An American 
mill of similar size and operation 


would require considerably less than 
a third of this number to produce 
the same amount of flour 

Women make up 70% of the oper- 
ational staff and the system of equal 
equal work is in 
The the 
the incoming cars, using power shoy 
els. Two women, by this method, can 
unload a car of 35 long tons capacity 
in 25 minutes 

The mill 
staffed by 
to date as a 
U.S., the 
adequate 


pay tor operation 


women unload grain from 


has a 
women 


test laboratory 
While not as up 
similar facility in the 
equipment appeared to be 
Bread was being tested; it 
baked in pans, but on the 
the oven. One official ex 
the that the bread was 
after being allowed to age for 
days 


was not 
sole ot 
pressed 
better 
a few 

The mill 


the visiting 


view 


but 
no sign of a 


eight stories 


Saw 


has 
party 
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mventional elevator 


Humphrey. A c 
Packing Methods 


Packag activities are spread 


throughout the 24 hours, but the out- 
put appeared to be equivalent to an 
8-hour production day in an Ameri- 


sing mechanical equipment 


There was no bulk flour storage 
Packagil was in jute bags of 140 

each, and there was no evidence 
f the use of cotton or multiwall 
paper bags, though small packs of 
flour were in papers. Each bag bears 


in identification number, presuma- 


; 


bly to designate the grade. There 
ire no brand names, for in a state- 
controlled economy there is no need 
for them 

In the mill there are no frills or 
luxuries. The accent is on production 
ind while there is not that air of 


efficiency which pervades an Ameri- 


can or European mill, the job is done 


ind done with reasonable satisfac- 
tion 

The staff, general manager, head 
miller and elevator manager appeared 
to be technically competent. The ele- 
itor manager spoke some English 
ind said that before the war he 
pent 12 months training in England. 

The welfare of the workers is 
carefully watched. That means their 
physi health and their mental 
health. A complete hospital attached 


to the plant has a full-time doctor 
with a competent staff so that work- 
ers who are ill or injured can be 


treated n the spot. Their 
ittitude is as carefully 
one who can only 


teely-eye 


mental 
watched by 
be described as a 
d political boss who, while 
the milling staff, was 
guardian on behalf of 


i member of 
the 
the party® 


The Russian 


obviously 


milling industry, if 


the evidence of the Leningrad mill is 
ufficient, has nothing to teach the 
west. Pneumatic milling does not ap- 


pear to have 
degree, though 
it Baku i iid 
completely 


developed to a great 
the firm of Melitopol 
to be working on a 
pneumatic plant 


new 
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Stock Market 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Office: KANSAS CITY, 
Board of Trade Building 


Main MO. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARKIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA @ CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 




















THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex 
change 

Nov. Nov. 
%, 16, 
1956 1956 
Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine 31% 3 
Allis-Chalmers $2 32% 
im. Bakeries 31% 30% 
Am. Cyanamid 72% 72% 
A-D-M_ Co. 37% 37% 
Borden om 57™% 
Cont. Baking Co. 0%, 0 

Pfd. $5.50 102% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 28% 28% 

Ptd. $7 158 156 
Cream of Wheat 28% 28H% 
Dow Chemical 70%, 70% 
Gen, Baking Co. os o', 
Gen, Foods Corp. 47 46'y 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 66% 65% 
Merck & Co, 20% 0% 

rid. $4 106 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 16% 36 

Pid, 87 153% 153% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 43% «443% 

rid. $4 it oe 04 
Procter & Gamble 7% 46% 
Qhuaker Oats Co. 5% 31 34% 33% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 60% 10% 47% 44% 

Pid, $4.40 105 on oA 
Std. Brands, Ine. “4% 346% %40% 39% 
Sterling Drug 62% 0 60% 5544 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 78 61% Gh% 68 
United Biscuit 

of America 2% «626% 264% 26% 
Victor Ch. Works 44% 26% 27% 27% 
Ward Baking Co. 17%, 14 4 1i% 

Pid, $3.50 106 97% oF 97% 

Stocks not traded 

Bid Naked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 106 12 
American Cynamid, Pfd 43 116 
Gieneral Baking Co., 88 Pfd 140 133 
(huaker Oats, 86 Pfd. 132 sa 
std. Brands, Ine., $3.0 Pid av sz 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pid. $4.50 95 ve 
Victor Ch. Works, $5.50 Pid. 82 BS 


THE AMERICAN STOCK 


(quotations on baking, 


EACHANGE 


milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change: 
Nov. Nov. 
9, 16, 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Hurry Kise, Corp. 6% 5 5% 
Gr, A&P Tea Co., 
Pid. 85 13h) 6=6127% 131 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Gireat A. & P. Tea Co. 161 162 
Hathaway Bak., Ine., “A” % i™% 


Horn & Hardart Corp 





of New York wu. 24%, 
Horn & Hardart Corp 

of N. Y., 85 Pid. ga, 100 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of N. Y¥., 88 Pfd, 118% 119 
Omar, Ine, 14% 15's 
Wagner Baking Co. ih 4%, 


Wagner Uaking Co., Pfd 106" low 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Nov Nov. 
A 


2, 9, 
1956 1056 


1956 
High Leow Close Close 
Canada Hread +, ry, 3 
1! i) 1) Mu 
Can, Bakeries 1% bY *5 
Can. Food, Prod. ™% ‘ A 4% 
A n%, « ” 
td, 65 53 53 
Catelli Food, A 4) 24'% 4% wy 
b " ‘6 38 
Cons. Bakeries 10% OM 6% rh 
Federal Grain 46 27 1% @ 
Pra. , 51%, «227 27 27" 
Gren, Bakeries 1% 5 5 5 
int. Mig., Pfd. 05 a7 OI", 
Lake of the Woods, 
rtd, 44 146 146 
Maple Leaf Mig 10 » nl, ay 
rtd. 103 ORI, *H2EY, “ORE, 
MeCabe Grain, A “1 inh 20 °22 
KB “0 20 20 
Ogilvie Flour 9 4 “4 “0 46 
td 160 145 14% 
Std. Brands oD 0 tt) 
Teronto Elevs. “4 16% 4% 19% 
Lnited Grain, A 18 6% 64% I7 
Weston, G., “A” 35% 177 int mY 
i“ s6% 18 19% 19%, 
Pid. 1%% 104", WO 92%, 9% 


"Less than board lot 


—-— 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














ERN MILLER 


Announce Speakers 
For Dist. 5, AOM, 
Roller Mill Clinic 


CHICAGO Fight speakers will 
e part in a roller mill clinic at 
meeting of District 5, Association 
Operative Millers, at the Lennox 
tel in St. Louis Dee. 1 
The program, as announced by G 
iward Mehleck, secretary-treasuret 
il start at 10 the 
om. The luncheon will get 
iy at 12:15 p.m 
Speakers and their topics 
aul Wagner, superintendent, Russell 
Miller Milling Co., Alton, IL, “Roll 
\djustments, Break Releases’; L. Ff 
larlenbaugh, superintendent, H. C 
Milling Co., Chester, Ill., “Meth 
ods of Changing Rolls”; A. Alfred 
Hrohe, Beardstown (Ill.) Mills, “Roll 
Mill Feeders.” 


Garden 
under 


a.m. in 


include 


Cole 


H. D. Hebebrand, Design Manufac- 
turing & Equipment Co., St. Louis, 
‘Power Transmission of Roller Mill 
Drives”; David Barkley, Essmueller 
Co., St. Louis, “Resurfacing and Han 
dling of Rolls”; Howard L. Sander 
son, Howard L. Sanderson Mill Ser, 
ice, St. Louis, “Bearings and Lubrica 
tion Fred Hanser, National Oats 
Co Fast St Louis, Il “Uses of 
Roller Mills in the Feed Industry.’ 


George Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co 
St. Joseph, Mo., will speak on “Roller 
Mill Suction” and will act as modera 
tor for the program. Arlin B. Ward 
superintendent, Pillsbury Mills, Ine 
Springfield, Ill, and new chairman of 
the district, will preside at the meet 
ing 


GREAD IS THE GTAFF OF Lire 


J. B. Gilfillan, 
Retired Grain 


Dealer, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS.—John B 
77, retired grain dealer and 
died Nov. 18. Mr. Gilfillan had re 
tired as president of Van Dusen Har 
rington during the 1930's 

Mr. Gilfillan 


rain 


Gilfillan 
banker 


was engaged in the 
Minneapolis from 
1900 and operated his own brokerage 


at one time 


business in 


He also served as a 
president of a New York 
period 


During 


vice 


bank for a 


World War I, Mr. Gilfillan 
went to France where he served with 
the field 
tive. He was a member of 


Red Cross as a representa 


the Minne 


apolis Club for more than 40 year 
ind maintained his residence there 
until five years ago. He had served 


as governor of the club and as chair 
man of the house committees 

Mr. Gilfillan was an avid hunter 
and maintained a hunting estate at 
Blackduck, Minn. He gave the estate 


to the state of Minnesota about 12 
years ago 
SRean S ree erarr ’ re 


NEW ELEVATOR 
FAIRMONT, NEB 
Farmers Cooperative Assn. is 
ing a new grain elevator 


The Fairmont 
build 
which will 
have a capacity of 200,000 
bu. The structure, which will cost 
$144,000 to construct, will be 182 ft 
high and will include four concret« 
tanks and 19 bins. A 35-ft 
vill top it 


storage 


headhouse 
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means your 


bulk flour is checked before loading 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


- 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


* 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


@ BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen 














Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Hegional Office, 044 Px. 
change Hidg., Memphis, Tenn 








_——— 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
COUN FLOUR - COUN MEAL 
COUN SPECIALTING 














PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soh White Winter Wheet Flow « Specialty 








SLOGAN SPECIAL 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Seccessers to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Gelf-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 66 
Since 1856 











“RKUSSELL'S BEST" 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








7 a ” 
Golden I A yat Zuet'e Our 
7ran 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 
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World's Best & Hardest Rolls 


ap 
TURN-TUFF ROLLS 


Menufectured by E. 8. & F. Turner 
World's Largest Roll Makers 
FLOUR ROLLS—FEED ROLLS—FLAKING 
ROLLS—SOYA ROLLS—RICE ROLLS 
If it's rolls, we have them! For any size 
Diameter sizes 7”, 8", 9", 10", 12”, 
16°, 18° and 20". Lengths 12 to 42 
Most sizes delivered from stock— 

blanks or journaled and corrugated. 


Special Quantity Prices 
Rite to Ross for Rolls 


Exclusive U. &. Agents for 
TURNER ROLL CHILLS 
Manufacturers of 
ROSS ROLLERATORS and 
HEAVY DUTY FLAKING MILLS ~ 
Minneapolis - Kansas City 





mill 


inches 





Sub Agents 


Solt Loke - Knoxville - Cedar Rapids 
Write, 


Wire or Call 
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Dotan @ iteytaeme) meste 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
merket, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 


D 


GRAIN AERATION 


(Continued from pa 





storage level. He pointed out that 
certain specific materials have been 
cleared for use by the establishment 
of tolerances for residual amount 
or by exemption from tolerances 

He said that the development of 
dust and spray protectants was one 
of the major advances in the contro! 
of stored grain insects in recent 
years, and that these products are 
well adapted to treatment of grain 
stored at the country level 

H. H. Walkden, entomologist in 
charge, stored products insect labor 
atory, USDA, gave a comprehensive 


review of the various methods that 
have been suggested and developed 
over the past few years for the de 


tection of hidden infestation in 
wheat. None of these methods meet 
all of the requirements, particularly 
for a quick accurate test at the coun 
try elevator level, he said. X-ray 
techniques are the most satisfactory 
but also the most expensive, he point 
ed out. He mentioned that the British 
are using a measurement of 
dioxide as an index of 
grain, 


carbon 
infestation in 


Boxcar Infestation 

“You probably are wondering what 
the railroads are doing to check in 
festation of boxcars,”’ said Paul Me 
Spadden, entomologist, Archer 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, in 
opening his talk, “and so am I.” M: 
McSpadden said that very little wa 
being accomplished in meeting this 
problem. There have been 7,000 more 
cars treated for insect control 
of about 725,000 boxcars now in use 
he said. Mr. McSpadden showed 
slides of the large group of typically 
unclean cars, 

W. W. Dykstra, fish and wild life 
section, U.S. Department of Interior 
described some of the newer meth 
ods for control of rodents. He 
stressed particularly the value of 
establishing outside bait stations to 
intercept rodents before they get into 


out 





1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HrrreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missour! 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** x 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 








FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 





References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or 


Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
*. 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 1-6952-53 


Texas 











the plant, and described the various 


types of bait in use. He said a re- 
examination would be made of the 
tracking” type poisons, which have 


become quite popular in Europe, but 
pointed out that these would not be 
suitable for use in a food plant sit- 
uation. From Mr. Dykstra’s talk and 
comments from the floor, it was evi- 
dent that birds are a major headache 


for the food plant sanitarian and 
elevator operator, and that no cer- 
tain solutions were offered, and it 


was evident that opposition from hu- 
mane a great handicap 
to meeting the bird problem in many 
ireas 

Methods used to promote grain 
initation in the Pacific Northwest 
were described by David Walker, as- 
istant entomologist, Washington 
State College, and Douglas Barnes, 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, gave 
a report of his work on stored grain 
problems in Mexico. V. K 
biochemical research depart- 
Dow Chemical Co., gave a 
complete resume of toxicity levels 
ff major grain fumigants and the 
ymptoms of over exposure. He also 
gave reports of study made of the 
levels of several fumigant materials 
n “the breathing zone” of operators 
praying farm bins and similar stor- 
age installations. In nearly every in- 


societies was 


insect 
Rowe, 


ment 


stance, there is an exposure of the 
yperator to a level in excess of that 
considered safe. Respiratory protec- 
tion is an essential, the speaker said 
BREAD S THE GTAFF ’ 

Kanorado Grain 
Finances Settled 

WICHITA—Orders by U.S. District 
Judge Delmas C. Hill Nov. 14 closed 
the receivership of the Kanorado 
Grain Co., Kanorado, Kansas 


Max 
attorney, as re- 


The orders discharged Jones 
Goodland, Kansas, 
ceiver; directed him to turn 
properties of the firm, including a 
$2,863.17 cash balance, to the 
company formed by creditors 
Kanorado Grain, Inc 

William Farmer, U.S. district at- 
torney, had approved final settlement 


ovel 


SUC- 


CeSSOT 


of the government's claim for $210.68 
less than the agreed $110,000. It was 
for more than 65,000 bu. grain be- 
longing to the Commodity Credit 
Corp., which was lost in the firm’s 
collapse 

—_— BREAD i@ THE SYAFF OF Lire 


Firearms Discussed 
CHICAGO—-Would-be 


nimrods re- 


ceived an assist at the latest meet- 
ing of the Chicago Feed Club, held 
it the American Furniture Mart 
here Nov. 16. Donald A. Flewelling, 


Winchester 
told about 
firearms 


Firearms Co., Chicago, 
and demonstrated various 
and showed a _ technicolor 
movie about shooting at the meeting 
Nearly 90 members and guests were 
in attendance 

The next meeting of the club will 
be the annual Christmas party, and 
it is scheduled for Dec 17 at the 
Glass Hat, Congress Hotel. Turkeys 
and a portable television set 
will be given as door prizes and a 
program of entertainment is sched- 
uled 


hams 


GREAO \6 THE STAFF ’ . 


Meeting Date Changed 


BUFFALO The date for the 
meeting of District 8 of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers has been 
changed from March 30 to Feb. 9, 
iccording to an announcement by 


toy F. Kehr, secretary. The meeting 
will be held at the Markeen Hotel, 


announced 


Buffalo, as previously 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 








re v 
WANTED TO EUS 





RICHARDSON 


j 1 las M M hiner I 
Jette n ¢ M 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








Ae v a em a 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN - 


| hest referer 


199 he Nortl 








HELP WANTED 
v nel 





Experienced Food Technologist — 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 


Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 

All replies confidential. 

Mr. P. W. Bauman 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Bivd St. Louis 1, Mo 











Southwest Gets 
More Moisture 


KANSAS CITY 
ture 


Additional 
and is 


mols- 


been received fore- 
for the Southwest, 
the outlook the 
crop a little more 
From 12 to 18 inches of 
fallen in Colorado by 
Nov. 20 


some areas of that state 


has 
cast brightening 


for winter wheat 
had 
the morning of 
snow till falling in 


Heavy 


SNOW 


with 


snow 


warnings were out for north central 
Kansas and central Nebraska. In 
Oklahoma, snow was falling in the 
panhandle early Nov. 20 with show 


ers and thunderstorms predicted. The 
five-day weather forecast predicts .25 
western 


to 50 in. precipitation in 


sections of Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Nebraska, with 1 in. in eastern se« 
tions. Little or no moisture was seen 
for west Texas 

Seeding of winter wheat has been 
largely completed, with reports on 


the prospects a little more optimistic 


The strike of longshoremen that 
has tied up shipping on the East and 
Gulf Coasts has forced railroads to 


put embargoes on shipments to most 
This is said to 
Commodity 


ports on those coasts 
have the 
Credit Corp. grain stored in the coun- 
try, despite the fact that the 
price for wheat in areas of the 
Southwest is equal to the CCC ask- 
price 


slowed sale of 


cash 


ing 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL» 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 





| THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
 $ALINA, KANSAS 


_ awn : ti cn 

















ie SNGINEERING C 
Centenmal MILLS. INC. A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
a. Age 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT and Feed Mills 
= 6 $00,000 1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR ee =~ Bushels 
we F ® i ' il : 
PYRAMID 4 ! wt ~~ Country end 
CENTENNIAL AKE F ® 










T HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush. 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO. searrce, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastreus Keruksenvarive, #2 Keaver Street, New Youn Crry 











Th 
NEW SPOKANE_MItb.. ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S, SMO ODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 





“Roce “BLODGETT’S” RYE wtckwtat 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin. 

















Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business . . . 


and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 


know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


BURR ' BR MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


SS —STeswaPEERATING MILLING WHEAT +» CORN °* FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, present A. H. FUHRMAN, wee eres. 4 x. c. mor 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Nov. 26-27—American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation; Drake Hotel, Ohi- 
cago; see., Harry Hunter, 1738 W. 
Madison S8t., Chicago 2, TIL 

Dec. &—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas Olty; sec., George Tesarek, 


The Quaker Oats Co,, St. Joseph, 
Mo 
1967 
Jan. 18-14—Illinois Bakers Asen., 


Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. 
MeOlelland, 221 W. Vrairie Ave., De- 
catur, Til. 


Jan. 19—District 4, Association of 


Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howle Co., Minneapolis. 

Jan, 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assen. annual convention, Hotel 
Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

dan, 21-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., Flamingo Ho 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M, Green, 1389 N. Ashland Ave., Pala 
tine, HL. 

Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mil! 
ers Asen.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 


Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Tl. 

Jan. 25-26 — District 10, 
tion of Operative Millers, Fresno 
Hacienda, Fresno, Cal.; chairman, 
Russell H. Dean, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., Sperry Operations, 4309 Fruit- 
land Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muh- 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; planning committee chair- 
man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin- 
istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 


Associa- 








The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


ters 


GRAIN CORP 











O 














KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. © GRand 7535 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKY ARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 


Lewis W. Sanford 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 





RATION 













L. D. 229 


Phone L. D. 98 


Co-Managers 


Phone 3316 


Maneger 

















ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F, A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 24-26—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Denver; 
sec., R. B. Kelly, 714 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver 2, Col. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Til. 

March 13-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Blidg., Atlanta 8. 

March 30—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; sec., Roy Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 

May 13-15—Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa, 

May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

June 
Assn., 


8-10 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
mid-year Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 


convention; 





Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
“For SUPER Results 
25/7 USE QUAKER 
| | fe BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 























THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO, 


Oklahoma City, Okita. 
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g Ze QUALITY 
Thousands respect our ability to mill only the 
finest flours. This achievement is possible due to 
outstanding production facilities and know-how. 
—Exclusively for Bakers— 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
WINONA, MINN. LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 
109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE g » 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
. HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten ¥ 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
4 BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
= ey SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
Sey FS STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
me CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
ryte = RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
BUFFALO K E a LY- 

GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. ny.’ 











ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 











. 
OMAHA 
the priceless ae 3 in flour 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
yours always with... 
. 
Fyans Flours We Operate 
cme F Our Own 
ANGELITE—coke flour Laboratories 
rene) 4) 3 KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour Including 
CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour Pilot Bakery 


GRAHAM 4 ko 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KIN G—low v eeltih MeL 





y 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 4 




















Known far and wide 
for its uniform 
high-protein content 





SINCE 1879 


LING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















Marsnu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 
Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against ‘All Risks 
. 


Chicago « New York + Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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Several days after his father died, 


little Johnny was stopped in the 
street by a kindly neighbor. “And 
what were your poor father’s last 
words?” the neighbor asked 

He didn’t have any,” Johnny re- 
plied. “Mother was with him to the 


end 
¢?¢?¢ 
Guy: “My gal has the worst mem- 
ory in the world.” 
Another Guy 
thing, huh?” 
Guy: “No, she remembers every- 


thing.” 
¢?¢?¢ 

The small boy was looking at photo- 
graphs of his parents’ wedding in an 
album. His father described the cere- 
mony and tried to explain its mean- 
ing. Suddenly light dawned 

Oh!” the child exclaimed. “Is that 
when you got Mummy to come and 
work for us?” 

¢¢¢ 

A certain corporal had been over- 
seas two years when he received word 
from his wife of a newly-born son 

Cigars were in order, so he pur- 
chased several, and began dispensing 
them, repeating the news of the 
blessed event. With one cigar left he 
entered the lieutenant’s office 

After hearing the corporal’s story 
the lieutenant said: “Jones, doesn’t it 
eem strange to you that you have 
been overseas at least two years and 


“She forgets every- 





r 4 4 ‘ 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millerea KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 
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your wife has just now had a baby?” 

Jones beamed brightly, “Oh, no 
sir,” was his reply, “There was three 
years between my brother and me.” 

¢?¢? 

Rastus: “Yessuh, I done found out 
that honesty is the best policy after 
all.” 

Mose: “How come?” 

Rastus: “You remember that dawg 
I stole last week? Well I tried to sell 
it for two whole days and nobody 
would give me more than a dollar for 
it, so I took it back to the owner and 
collected the reward. She gave me 
five dollars.” 

¢?¢?¢ 

A Vermont native suffered a stroke, 
but seemed to improve after the 
crisis was over. A friend called to see 
how he was feeling 

“Fair to middlin’ these days,” con- 
fided the patient. “No pain; eatin’ 
and sleepin’ right well, and I’m able 
to drive to town, fetch the groceries 
and go to church.” 

Then, as an afterthought, he added 
“Of course, my mind is gone, but I 
don't miss it much.” 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 





c— 


has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 








: Wellington, Kansas 








ennison Co. 


of Quelity and Service” 


576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











CHICAGO, ILL 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 














We produce POLAR BEAR with 
pride in its outstanding merit. That is 
one reason why, for more than half a 
century, POLAR BEAR has been one 


of the market's “best buys.” 


) 








Am 


a \ 
FOUNDED BY 


oy a 4 ’ ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
















































VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON! [c.... Gen 
FH. Peavey & Co. Facilities for ale 
GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX + paler 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


Founded 1852 


> 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















7 2EsEr Ec ee 
p, PM - of 
3 re a SF cae aS | Se 
at | TY Warde i wer. H 
| 
Country-Milled U he L M, IN Ni 
N | 
. 


from Country-Hun 
Wheat located in 


Sete | GRAIN COMPANY 


wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OW NEM 
MANAGED 








Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 





WALL~ Be SS MILLING CO, 


* ME PHERSON, AEE ¢ 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,259,000 Bas. 


























1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


MIL LERS oF NEW YORK * ENID 
ad WHEAT and RYE ad FORT WORTH . AMARILLO 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Katablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 045 AMSTERDAM © 


Cable Reference: 
Addrens; H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 





Katablished 1896 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


open “un 


Cable Adare ITTOMAtH#@EN’ 








RUD. MADSEN 
Importer and Millers’ Agent 


Matablished 1906 
Kastelsve) 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “Ruma 














N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Piour and Starch Union, 





Ltd.) 
i] LA aay Heerengracht 209 
y \serry 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Le 
Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 


Cable Address Donreacn,”’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegal! Street, Beifast 








Strawboard Today 
Greatly Improved 


WASHINGTON Continued im- 
provements in wheat-straw corrugat- 
ing board used in boxes and other 
packaging materials, point toward a 
promising future for straw as a raw 
material for paper products, the U.S 
Department of Agriculture says 

Recent tests by department re- 
searchers show that improved tensile 
and bursting strengths give today’s 
strawboard greater 
rough handling and hard use than 
strawboard tested 10 years ago 

Scientists of USDA's Agricultural 
tesearch Service find also that tear 
and crush resistance of strawboard 
have been improved, and that the 
product has become more uniform in 
quality. 

Although an estimated 32 million 
tons of wheat straw are potentially 
ivailable to the pulping industry, only 
a small tonnage of straw is used for 
corrugated paper. Fully half the near- 
ly 100 million tons of straw produced 
annually in the U.S. is still wasted 


resistance to 











GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. | 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address COVENTI Londor 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 




















DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Strulsenburgstr, 2 “ Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo" and “Mobil” 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 
H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 


LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 0 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 188 
FLOUR, GRAI 4 ) FEED 
AGENTS 
Bkippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address Johnr 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill A ge nts 


Pre e | ange NEW ORK 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 


Solicits Correspondence With Shipper 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
BEEDS ANI) PULSE 


Joh, Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z 
Codes: Riverside, Bentle 7 
Wieger’s Elit (1908 & 1929) 





Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 














EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
Hans Werle K.G. 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3,15 
Cable Address; "RINFUHR"” 
Telex 046871 


Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Flourimport 














JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 








i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave ( 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - BEMOLINA - FERD 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,”’ Oslo 








A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” 


- 


Rotterdam 





Gitpert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR pomesnic 


-+ aay Building 
rdand r Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4. PA 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FREDINGSTUFFS, BTC, 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 

Hilliter st, LONDON, BE, C. 3 


Cable Address: “Graintatic,” London 





Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O, Box 6 











N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, 


HOLLAND 


Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMBRCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address; “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 











DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Maiden, Mass 








The Montgomery Company 


FLOUR BROKERS 














Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY | 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL 





E. J. BURKE 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ih I reason for this is that the 
ilkiness of straw makes it costly to 
collect, transport and store 

Re i by USDA's Northern Util- 
zat Research Branch, Peoria, IIL, 
has demonstrated that wheat strav 
can be blended with wood pulp to 
hely eet increasing demands for pa- 
per, pulp and board products. For 
example ewsprint containing 30% 
or more wheat-straw pulp, produced 
experimentally on a semi-commercial 
cale, has been used successfully in 

nting part of an edition of the 
Peoria (I Journal. Economic sur- 
eys have indicated that the way may 
be open f 1 straw-pulp industry in 
the Great Plains region 


THE NORTHWES1"RN MILLER 


Outlook Conference 
Set in Washington 


WASHINGTON—Extension servive 
economists from 48 states and Puerto 
Rico will meet with representatives 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s marketing, research, foreign, 
extension, forest, and Commodity 
Stabilization Services in Washington, 
Nov. 26-29 during the 34th annual 
national agricultural outlook confer- 
ence 

The conference will be devoted to 
study of the national and interna- 
tional economic outlook, long time 
agricultural trends, and the imme- 











4 


A 


HOLIDAY RATES 


One l-year Gift 


One 2-year Gift 


Christ 


One Year Two Years 


One Year Two Years 


One Year ‘wo Years 


ad From 








Christmas Gift 


SUBSCRIPTION 


ToT. The Seed , 
Northwestern $i er 


( PUBLISHED WEEKLY SINCE 1873 


Two l-year Gifts .... 


Two 2-year Gifts .... 


Please enter the following Gift Subscriptions and 
announce each with THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER’S 
nas Card Bearing my name: 


Zone State 


Zone State 


Zone State 


The Northwestern Miller bo. Sera, minnsspctn 1 minn. 


Suggestion 


GIVE A 
TO 


New Renewal 


New tenewal 


New [ Renewal 


uutlook for agriculture, includ 
pecifie agricultural commodities 


M. Ferguson, administrator of 
{ \'s federal extension service and 
c nan of the outlook conference, 
ned 
conference will open with an 
sis of the world outlook, fol- 
| 1 by reports on the general eco 
! outlook for 1957 and discus 
s nm prob'ems of economic policy 
I speakers will include Clarence 
] dall, special consultant to the 
I dent and past chairman of the 
‘sion of foreign economic 
I ind Herbert Stein, director of 


I irch of the committee for eco- 
development. 
ther topics on the first day's pro 


g! will include reports on agricul 
tural exports and foreign demand 
and the agricultural outlook for 1957 

During the morning of the second 
day conference participants will 


study the long term outlook for agri- 
culture. Particular attention will be 
given to trends in agricultural pro 
duction, marketing and consumer de 
mand 

The remainder of the conference 
will be devoted to the outlook for 
specific agricultural commodities and 
family living costs and to discussions 
of the general economic outlook 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Don Ryan Forms Own 


Feed Jobbing Firm 


MINNEAPOLIS Don W. Ryan 
recently announced his resignation 
as vice president of Excelsior Mill 


ing Co., Minneapolis, and the forma 
tion of his own firm, the Ryan Feed 
& Grain Co 

Mr. Ryan has been with Excelsio 
for the past 11 years, and previous 
ly he was state agent in Minnesota 
for Mill Mutuals Fire Insurance Co 
for 10 years 

Ryan Feed & Grain will conduct 
a general jobbing business in all 
types of feed and grain. Its offices 
are at 3033 Excelsior Bivd., Minne 
apolis, and its phone number i 
WA. 6-7608 
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Brand of Flow Earichment 


The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch = ff 
Base Enrichment Mixtures 5 


For uniform enrichment of flour, 
macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to government standards 


* Stability of vitamins assured by 
VEXTRAM's pH control 


For complete information write to 4 
’ * 
i all 
| Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc é 
1450 Broadway, New York 18,N. ¥ 


4 SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICH- H 
MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 
Ge OD ee 





prada 


rue 
WM KELLY Ny 
MILLING 
a COMPANY f 


> 


dat al 


Tie 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts, 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patents 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


























Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-PALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorac 








CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE MEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRonklin 2-2100 
Teletype: CG 1387 














“GRAIN SERVICE’ 
G | 
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4 ¥ 

New York Loulsville Hig} 
Chicago Memphis bo 
H. Lowis Enid a 
Kansas City Galveston VA 
Mieneepel Ft. Worth a 

‘ 6 Paige 
Buftalo Portland a 
Toledo Sen Francisco 3 { 
Columbus Los Angeles 4 
Nortolk Vancouver, B,C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man ' 





TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





MILLING WHEATS 


nom 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


s 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Owts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Mlour Co., 010 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied roy | 
1200 Statler Bldg 











American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 











GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT. ADS 


vee Meee 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Abilene Fiour Mills Co 
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“Dyoz,” 





Novadelox” 


like 
“the gun 
that won 
the west” 











F on years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use, 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers a complete, 
single-responsibility service for maturing, enriching and color improve- 
ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time-tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a field staff to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 


on call for any emergency. 


*Winchester’ The Gun That Won The West—by Harold F. Williamson. 
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‘IT did it myself!’ 


Remember your first slice of bread? Or the first 
great day when you were so grown up that you 
could fix your own sandwich? 

Chances are 1,000,000 to 1 you can’t remember. 
Bread becomes one of life’s most exciting experi- 
ences early in childhood. And no other food stays so 
constantly important throughout the individual’s 
entire lifetime! 

Bread and civilization began together. Bread is 
still one of the most powerful ideas in the lifetime 
experience of the average person. 


General Mills believes that bread will keep its 
place in the minds and hearts of all people as long as 
millers and bakers continue to carry on the age-old 
tradition of unceasing change for the better. To that 
end, General Mills spends thousands of man-hours 
and dollars every year in research aimed toward 
making tomorrow’s bread even better than today’s. 


General Mills 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 








